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New York, September 20, 1884, 


“Right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 








On the second page will be found a letter 
from Mr. Amos M. Kellogg, referring to a 
paragraph in the last Boston Journal of 
Education. 





In Paul du Chaillu’s lectures, he gave the 
cause of the sturdy health of the Norwegian 
and Swedish children. They have a simple 
diet and spend much time in the open air; 
but every public school has a gymnasium, 
and the children are compelled to spend fif- 
teen minutes in exercise in the school-yard 
after every hour of study. Let the advocates 
of “* no recess” think of the sturdy Nor 
wegian boys that come to this country, and 
demand more recesses instead of none, 





THE storing of the mind with useful knowl- 
edge 1s the last work the teacher should en- 
gage in. Nothing is harder to bear than the 
society of a well-informed person whose 
thinking capacity is insignificant. The old 
New England masters treated the minds of 
learners like their cellars at the commence- 
ment of winter. The mind is not a cavity 
to be filled up, but a machine to be con- 
structed for future use. The number of 
facts crammed in is not the measure of edu- 
cation. 


THERE was a good old Methodist class- 
leader who was always ready to tell of his 
own sinfulness and shortcortings with great 
unction, but only let another drop the slight- 
est hint that the brother was ever suspected 
ofH@“ieast, crookedness, and there would 
immediately be war in Zion. So it is with 
some’ of our cities: They are free to com- 
plain of their own educational defects, but 
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let any one outside whispera werd of criti- 
cism, and there is war on hand at once. 
This, after all; is only human nature. We 
depreciate ourselves, but let any one else de- 
preciate us and trouble begitts. A 
Christian, sister invited her minister to tea. 
She began by apologizing for the quality of 
the food, specifying each article with some 
minuteness. Her good pastor assented, and 
said: ‘‘I notice your bread is miserable, and 
your——” 
for he heard a shrill voice interrupting, ‘‘ It 
is far lighter than your sermons, sir!” Heré 
is a first-rate lesson in school government, 
with many possible and practical applica- 
tions. 





Ruskin says that special features, sure to 
attract attention in the practice of any art, 
is the possession of powcr—not of knowledge, 
but power. Inteaching, this is the thing the 
teacher should labor to possess — power, 
power to teach. But how often it is missed! 
Two young men from the same neighbor- 
hood, seven or eight years ago, began to 
teach in district schools. Both felt the need 
of further preparation; A went to the Oswe- 
go Normal School; B went to Yale College. 
A was first in a graded school, then at the 
head of the schools in a growing village, 
then, for health, went to the West. B, on 
graduating, sought a school where his 
knowledge of Latin and Greek would be 
available. When A left for the West he 
sought the vacant place, but it was deemed 
‘‘he did not Know enough about edtication 
and schools” A studied “education and 
schools ” for two years; B studied Latin and 
Greek for four years; A read educational 
books and papers; B had no interest in these 
things; A sought for power asa teacher; B 
sought for knowledge. 

Thousands make this mistake and are 
helpless in their school-rooms, possessing no 
power to teach and form character, they are 
‘* failures ” as teachers. 


WE need immediate protection against the 
flood of vileness poured upon us'through the 
columns of the daily press. Itis overwhelm- 
ing us by its unutter:ble nastiness. No 
sooner does any murderer, or libertine, or 
outlaw commit any atrocious crime than im- 
mediately a score of reporters flock to the 
spot where the deed was done, and, like so 
many unclean birds, proceed to pick up- alt 
the shreds of minute detail and scatter them: 
to the four quarters of the earth. The stench; 
that ought to have been localized and disit- 
fected, is intensified, and thé moral olfuc- 
tories of millions regaled with the offensive 
material. To place bad reading before 
children is an outrage far greater than 
would be the opening of asewer in the midst 





He never finished that sentence, } 
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}feet on their moral and intellectual natures 
bis the same, ag. putrid food would be updfi 
their physical: It produces disease and 
death. 

Teachers; if possible, protect your pupils 
lagainst these outrageous contaminations. 
Keep away from their knowledge the very 
\existence of such dark deeds of crime and 
impurity as are daily published in our large 
}papers. In no other way can they be saved. 


THE Nation says that. the greatest fault of 
‘Southern education is the lack of stimula- 
tion to reading. Why not include Northern 
as well? We read enough, but not of the 
right sort. A thorough inspection of the 
quality of material placed in the hands of 
our young people is one of the reformations 
greatly needed. A love for good reading is 
a mighty uplifting force, but simply a leve, 
for reading is not desirable. The issues of 
the daily press are almost beyond caloula- 
tion. Millions read every word printed, be- 
cause they find the material suited to them: 
Such an omnivorous taste is not desirable. 
A copy of one of our foremost dailies “ae 
examined, with the following result : On 
first page two columns were given to politics; 
one to a horse-race; one column to murders, 
-defalcations, and a conspiracy against the 
property of a woman; one column to foreign 
mews; and one to the British Assoeiation: 
Some of this was elevating, but the majority 
was degrading. 

Throw trash to dogs and fools! Away 
forever with such sentimental nonsensé and 
nasty minuteness of repulsive detail as is 
usually found in the average daily! 








BisHoP SPAULDING, in the September num- 
Mer of the North American Review, thus pie- 
tures the present condition of our daily press, 
He says: 

‘* What does the press of our great cities record ? 
Murders, suicides, robberies, thefte, adulteries, for- 
nications, divorces, drunkenness, garabling, incen- 
diariem, fraudulent bankruptcies, official pecula- 
tioma, with now and then a collision of trains and 
destruction of life and property by mobs. This 
fille the news columns. In the editorials we meet 
with reckless assertion, crude generalization, 
special pleading, ignorant or dishonest statement 
of half-truths, insincere praise and lying abuse of 
public men, frivolous treatment of the higheet and 
holiest subjecte—all thruwn into that form of false 
reasoning and loose style which is natural to minds 
that have not time to learn anything thoroughly. 
And this half mental and half-bestial brothel-and- — 
grog mixture, brought from the’ great cities by 
special trains to every household, falls like a mil- 
dew upon the mind and eonseience of the peeple, 
taking from them all relish for literature, all belief 
Hin virtue, all reverence for God and nature, until 
jone may doubt whether we have not lost the power 
of intelHeetual and moral growth.” 

We cannot be accused of stating fact» 


of a city or the location of a pést house in}more strongly than others: Phat there is 


the very center of a crowded district. Boyw 


eed of protection from this souree must be 


and girls are espéecially interested’ by what'isfevident to any one who reads the issues o 
exciting, and well-written’ steriés’ of crinieé?thé current’ press. No class of persons need 


are wonderfully attractive to'their develop- 
ing minds. The very food they ought not.to 





have is daily spread before them, and its ef- 





'to understand the facts more distinctly than 
the teachers of our countgy, for to 
‘committed the moulding of youthful tastes. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE: - 





In the last week’s Journal of Education publish- 
ed by Mr. Bicknell, I find this paragraph :— 

“On my return from the Northwest, my attention 
is called to a letter signed by Amos M. Kellogg in the 
New York Scnoo. JOURNAL, in which he makes two] 
charges against me as President of the National Educa- 
tional Association. The first is that I presented to the 
“management” of the Association a bill for personal 
services to the amount of $500. The second is that I 
sought a re-nomination for the Presidency, and prom- 
ised the committee that I would decline a complimen- 
tary nomination. To both of these statements, I have 
only to say that they are false in every particular. I 
deeply regret the spirit which animates such charges 
and only deny them for the benefit of the good men an 
women who may not have the opportunity of knowing 
their falsity. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

: Ex- President National Ed. Association,” 

For the benefit of ‘‘all good men and women,” I 
turn to the ScHooL JouRNAL of July 26th, and find 
in a letter about the National Educational Associa- 
tion, I said: ‘* The application for $500 as compen- 
sation to Mr. Bicknell, would not be entertained 
by the managers of the finances.” Also, ‘‘ Mr. 
Bicknell pleaded for a renomination, as president, 
promising to decline.” These are the monstrous 
“charges” I made against Mr. Bicknell. Mention 
was made of these two things not because they 
were discreditable, but to give those not at Madison 

an idea of some of the things done not appearing in 
the progiam. Second terms are not uncommon ! 
$500 was not too much to compensate Mr. Bicknell 
for his labor! 

On arriving at Madison I was immediately inform- 
ed that it was in contemplation to re-nominate Mr. 
Bicknell. Several members of the nominating comit- 
tee assured me that hewas desirous of renomination. 
I proposed Prof. N. A. Calkins. At the meeting which 
was to receive the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, a member of the commitee said to me, 
**'We have concluded to re-nominate Mr. Bicknell.” 
He met my look of surprise with a smile and said, 
“He will decline it ; he wants it very much.” In 
a few minutes the committee reported Mr. Bick- 
nell’s name and he declined, as this member had 
just prophesied. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, who was the chairman of the 
committee, says in a letter tome: ‘I did not see 
or hear of anyone who had learned from Mr. Bick- 
nell that he desired the office and would accept it. 
I believed he would accept it. It was far fromthe 
thoughts of the committee to cast a complimentary 
vote for Mr. Bicknell.” Nevertheless, there were 
members of the committee who understood he 
would decline the position; for it had been settled 
before the report of the committee was made, that 
Prof. Louis Soldan would be elected. A slip of 
paper was handed to me just before the report, 
which read: ‘‘We can unite on Mr. Soldan and 
elect him.” Very soon afterward, when the sub- 
ject of paying the secretary of the N. E. A. asalary 
was discussed, a gentleman who had been receiv- 
ing the funds of the N. E. A., said to me, ‘‘ The 
association will never pay an officer a salary; Mr. 
Bicknell wanted $500, but it was replied ‘if he has 
any bills to present, let them be sent in, but we 
shall. pay him no salary.’’, 

Now these were persons that knew what they 
were talkingabout. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Mr. Bicknell himself plead before the nomin- 
ating committee for a re-nomination, nor that he 
went personally to the finance committee and 
asked for $500. He had active friends at every 
point. That his friends, acting for him, did urge 
his re-nomination, and did propose compensation, 
is supported by excellent testimony. 

Let not ‘‘the géod men and women” who read 
the above be led into the mistake of supposing that 
jealousy prompted the writing of the above items. 
Iam jealous of no man. I honorevery one who is 
faithfully at work for the advancement of educa- 
tion, from the laborer in the sod-school on the Kan- 
sas prairies, up to the Commissioner at Washing- 
ton. The work of education isa sacred work; it 
should be carried on as cleanly as religious work. 
The N. E. A. cannot be built on strife for office, the 
utterance of glittering generalities, attempts to 


freshest results of ‘the living men and women who 
are solving practical problems in the far-away and 
unvisited school-houses. I am willing to leave it to 


_ | the “‘ good men and women” who met at Madison, 


and saw and felt these things, whether my spirit is 
not just the spirit they are of ? 

Now a few words about the N. E. A., for the differ- 
ence between Mr. Bicknell and myself is not a person- 


radically differ from him in many things, especially 
that I do not believein policy or politics in educa- 
tion; that we advance education by elevating the 
teachers; that our position is improved by admit- 
ting at the outset that our education is imperfect; 
I believe that the N. E. A.»should come down to 
the pressing needs of the day—it is following too 
much the traditions of the past. : 

In the letter of Prof. Harris above quoted, he 
says: ‘‘ I was eager to elect Mr. Bicknell for the 
sake of a great mass-meeting at the South.” I re- 
gret thatso highly a respected and thoughtful edu- 
cator as Dr. H. should nourish the idea that any 
solid good could come to the South from “booming” 
education by means of mass meetings. I said to 
him at Madison, ‘‘How many such meetings can 
the N. E. A. stand ?” ‘‘ Not more than one more,” 
he said, and this doubtfully, as though it would 
hardly stand even one more. So I felt. It was 
universally felt that, like a lottery in a church fair, 
it was to be condemned, but money was greatly 
needed for the treasury. . The “ spirit” which ani- 
mates me is this: The N. E. A. can be made a suc- 
cess if there is a chance given to the best of the 
rank and file of the teachers of our country ; five 
hundred is all that can meet profitably; the ex- 
penses can be met by thecountry at large. We 
have got to come down on bed-rock, and make this 
as the announcement of the cause of our meeting 
annually: We have met to learn how to teach better. 

Let us dismiss the idea that the effect of a pro- 
digious meeting is prodigous on the public. The 
South needs better things than a three days meet- 
ing where airy ‘‘ papers” are read, A group of 
earnest southern teachers at Madison discussed 
education at the South. ‘‘ What is the best thing 
thing to do ?” was asked. The reply was, ‘‘ Follow 
the example of the North; you must cultivate pub- 
lic sentiment. To dothis, aim to have institutes in 
every county; at these have evening lectures on 
education which,the parents can attend. Thus you 
improve the parents and the teachers at the same 
time.” This was sound advice. A great mass- 
meeting at the South by the N. E. A., would make 
a brilliant show—on paper—to the teachers who 
should come it would seem a “ big thing”—to those 
who held the offices and read the papers, it would 
seem as if heaven and earth were giving way, but 
the great depths are left untouched, like the wind 
that ripples the surface of the lake and leaves the 
immensity unstirred. It is not in education as in 
politics. Ethics, didactics, esthetics cannot be 
‘*boomed.” The deepest earnestness, the deepest 
sincerity are essential. 

Iam notin favor of migratory conventions. I 
favor the selection of a point like Chautauqua, the 
erection of a building, yes, of buildings, and the 


planning of a work as great and grand as that/| pare 


being done by Dr. Vincent. I feel ashamed when I 
see what an educational work he is doing—obliged 
to do because we leave itundone. It is high time 
that we get rid of some of the ante-deluvian super- 
stitions that have controlled the teachers in their 
assemblages. 

This is a long letter; on returning from Madison [ 
found myself exhausted by the ten yearsI had 
given of my best thought and work to the ScHooL 
JournaL. When I get back to work again, I shall 
hope to push in the direction of a reform in the 
management of our annual assemblages. I have 
no personal animosity to Mr. Bicknell. The election 
of any man who would “run” the N. E. A. in the 
same way would be acalamity. We must not make 
money the object of meeting. Whatifa teacher 
should use this argument to induce study ? I knew 
a rich man who said he could make a church suc- 
cessful by putting up a good building and paying a 





preduce showy effects, and neglects to obtain the 


good salary toa minister and toachoir. He tried 


alone; it concerns the management of the N,E.A. I/ 





it and failed. I am very anxious that our associa- 
tions should succeed, not in numbers and cash, 
but in the spirit they send into the district schools: 
but at some later period I hope to present these 
ideas more clearly. Amos M. KELLOGG. 





For the 8OHOOL JOURNAL. 


NORMAL TEACHING.—II. 





OSWEGO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


By Epwarp R. SxHaw, Principal High School, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 


GrometTrRY.—No text-books are used in Prof. 
Krusi’s classes in Geometry. Throughout the en- 
tire course in the subject, original demonstrations 
are required of the members of the class. There is 
no consulting works upon Geometry. The student 
is put upon his honor not to do so, and he soon dis- 
covers that the doing such a thing would cripple 
him for his class-work. If after protracted effort 
upon a problem, he feels obliged to get a sugges- 
tion from another student, he reports it when the 
class are asked as to their preparation upon the 
work assigned. A student depending upon books 
would make a failure and expose himself in a short 
time. In many of his examinations he meets prob- 
lems that he has not seen before. He is not slow 
to perceive that his study of Geometry is to bea 
test of growth and acquired power as a first requis- 
ite, and, as a second, the classified knowledge of 
the subject. 

The work is taken up in different order from that 
laid down in any text-book, so here again the stu- 
dent, bent upon such aid, would be entangled. 

But let me not do discredit to the students of the 
Oswego Normal School. Their sense of honor is 
too high, and their appreciation of the philosophy 
of education too keen to stoop to this. Besides, 
their confidence in their teacher's method, and 
their love for the ‘‘ grand old gentleman,” make 
such a thing undreamt of by them. I have dwelt 
upon the access to text-books at this length be- 
cause, in conversation with ‘ routinists,” text-book 
aid is always adduced as an argument against the 
new method and in favor of the old subjective 
way. 

The fundamental propositions given in all geom- 
etries and stated subjectively as truths already 
ascertained, become problems in Prof. ;Krusi’s 
method, and are stated in the form of questions, 
thus making them objective. For example, here 
are statements of some propositions, whose usual 
wording is, of course, evident at once: 


fl 


Let 1, 2, 8 be an isosceles triangle. Then, if from 
the vertex where the two equal sides meet, we 
bisect the angle 1, 2, 3 by a line falling on the op- 
posite side at 4: 

(a) How do the triangles 1, 2, 4and 2, 4, 3 com- 


? 
(b) How do the parts of the intersected line com- 
are ? ‘ 
e (c) What angles does the bisecting side form 
with the side on which it falls ? 

(d) How do the angles opposite the equal sides of 
the original angle compare ? 

As a second: 

If from the center of a circle, we draw a perpen- 
dicular to a chord and prolong it to the circumfer- 
ence, then— 

(a) How is the chord intersected ¢ 

(b) How the arc ? 

Prof. Krusi’s problems in series would not, of 
course, be the propositions of geometry taken up in 
the usual order and given an objective form of 
wording. He covers thoroughly the ground which 
is generally denominated the Elements of Genme- 
try, but he leads up to the geometrical truths in’ 
thoroughly original way, the steps being carefully 
graded, so that the student shall have but one diffi- 
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_ gulty ata time. For fuller illustration of the work, 
we give here another problem and one of the solu 
tions brought to recitation: 

If two chords intersect, is there any proportion 
between the parts? Solution: 








1, 2 and 8, 4 are chords intersecting at 5. 

Draw 1, 4 and 8, 2. 

Angle a = angle a’, being vertical angles. Angle 
b = angle b’ (inscribed angles measured by half the 
same arc). Angle c = angle c’, for ilar season. 
Hence triangle 1, 4, 5 is similar to triangle 3, 2, 5 
(triangles having equal angles are similar). But 
by previous problem we found that in similar 
triangles the sides opposite the equal angles are 
proportional, hence 1, 5 (side opposite b) : 3, 5 (side 
opposite b’) : : 4, 5 (side opposite c) : 2, 5 (side op- 
posite c’). Then as four quantities in proportion 
are in proportion when taken alternately we have: 

1,5 :4,5::3,5:2,5. Therefore the parts of the 
chords are reciprocally proportional. 

In witnessing a class doing such work, the first 
inquiry, of course, is, How many have studied Ge- 
ometry before coming here? Only two; and these 
(we are responsible for the opinion) not leading the 
class. 

But those that read this sketch are anxious, we 
infer, to know of the very beginnings of the 
work. A class once well started will go forward 
fairly enough. It is the starting, though, that 
presents the great difficulties. 

The first steps with the class are made with the ut- 
mostcare. The definitions of the geometrical con- 
cepts are built up objectively. We may call this part, 
however, only a review, as these definitions were 
built up in Drawing. Then the axioms and postu. 
lates are given, and these having been sufficiently 
dwelt upon, the class is ready for Problems. That 
they may acquire some insight into the nature of 
geometrical processes of reasoning, some of the 
first problems given are developed upon the class. 

I use the word developed ; but I hesitate in so do 
ing, as there are so many different understandings 
of development. I mean development as under- 
steod and practiced at Oswego. 

An insight into the treatment of geometrical 
problems having been gained, the class is able to 
go on itself. It will be seen that by this method 
there is, on the part of the student, an alternate 
use of induction and deduction. It brings, there- 
fore, more powers of the mind into exercise than 
the subjective method. The temptation, at times 
when the student is pressed, to rely too much on 
memory is entirely removed. The student’s know]- 
edge is an experience tohim. He has discovered 
the truth and confirmed it by his own unaided 
powers. And what is more, his faculties have 
been employed in exactly the same way they must 
be when he approaches new subjects and questions 
in real life. 


THERE is no other time in all the day when com- 
petent guidance can dv so much to make boys 
manly and girls womanly as when they are at their 
games. Itis not enough to leave the play-ground 
to the janitor or to some inferior authority; it is 
the place where the principal t»acher and nearly 
all the others are most needed—not to direct the 
games, or to meddle in any way with the sports, 
but to be ready with a cheery voice and an easy 
grace to suggest to any one about to engage in any- 
thing improper*that he has forgotten himself. Ruf- 
fianism will soon disappear, timid children will 
learn to assert themselves, and an esprit de corps 
of the play-ground can soon be formed which will 
have a wonderful influence on the character as 
well as the actions of the pupils. 





Yor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE TEACHER. 





By CHaRLEs NorTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


It would be well nigh imposible to overestimate 
the importance and magnitude of the work which 
the teacher is called to perform, and anyone who 
can successfully accomplish such work, need not 
seek for any higher vocation, The artist who can 
mould the shapeless clay into forms of beauty and 
comeliness, receives high commendation and gen- 
erous compensation, and this is well. But the 
faithful and skillful teacher accomplishes a higher 
and nobler work. The former works on perishable 
material, the latter on imperishable. The former 
works for time only ; the latter for time and etern- 
ity. A mistake in the former may be concealed or 
corrected, but one in the latter can neither be con- 
cealed or corrected, but will often ‘‘ grow with the 
growth” and ‘‘strengthen with the strength” of the 
mind on which it is made. If the work of the 
teacher is so important and enduring, we may well 
consider what are some of the essential qualities 
for successful work. 

1. The Teacher should have a clear idea of the 
the nature and vastness of the work to be accom- 
plished. It is to be feared that many engage in 
the work of the school-room without any definite 
or well conceived views of the work committed to 
their hands. They do not realize that they are 
called to work on the immortal mind,—to mould 
and fashion it for the right performance of its life’s 
duties, and prepare it for a nobler and higher 
life hereafter. Too many enter the school-room 
with no higher aim than to spend a specific number 
of hours daily in the routine performance of cer- 
tain schedule exercises and perfunctionary duties, 
They have no true ideaof the material on which 
they work, nor have they any love or fitness for 
the work they have undertaken. 

2. The teacher should possess ample literary qual- 
ifications. It is not alonenecessary that he should 
know all that he may be called to teach, but he 
must know much more. He should understand 
the philosophy of the mind, and the best means for 
promoting its true development and growth. He 
should be familiar with the writings of eminent 
and successful educators—not that he may become 
a mere imitator or copyist, but that he may com- 
pare the working of his own mind with that of 
others, that thereby his own views may be con- 
confirmed or modified. If one has conceived 
a course of operation or method of instruction, 
it will encourage and strengthen him to be as- 
sured that his views are confirmed by the sucess- 
ful experience of others. It is also desirable that 
those who intend to engage in teaching should be 
educated with special reference to their chosen vo- 
cation, such an education as can be obtained in a 
well conducted normal school. But it should be 
clearly understood that the advantages of such a 
school will not in themselves insure success. One 
may graduate from all the colleges and normal 
schools in the land, and yet utterly fail of success 
in teaching. Sound sense and good judgment, 
good common sense and tact in the use of what one 
knows are of indispensable importance to any one 
who would succeed in teaching. He must not only 
have a clear comprehension of the various branches 
to be taught, but his mind must be stored with 
facts incidents, and anecdotes for illustrating and 
confirming the various lessons of his pupils. 

3. The teacher's character and habits should be 
worthy of the closest imitation. However well 
qualified a teacher may be intellectually, she will 
fail of the highest success unless she proves in her 
life and daily habits all that it is desirable that her 
pupils should become. It is what she is in her 
daily training that is quite as powerful as the los- 
sons she imparts from the text-book. If she would 
inculcate principles of true courtesy and politeness 
she must herself prove a model in these important 
qualities. If she would cultivate habits of neat- 
ness in personal appearance and habits, she must 
see that her own example is a clear illustration of 
what she requires of her pupils. The young are 





careful observers, and will lose respect for the 


brief, we would say that the successful teacher 
must have all her teachings illustrated and con- 
firmed by her own conversation and actions. 


merits his entire attention and best efforts. This 
may seem to» self-evident, and yet it is true that 
we shall find many engaged in teaching to whom 
the entire work of the school-room is irksome. 
They dread the hour for beginning their daily 
duties, and are most glad when they close. They 
have no true interest in theirlabor, but merely the 
compensation it brings in dollars and cents. The 
highest and purest reward which comes from work 
heartily and well done, is as unknown to them 4s 
it isundeserved. We have heard teachers say that 
they not only hated their work, but also that they 
had no love forchildren. Such persons will never 
achieve desirable success, and should not engage in 
workyso important in its nature and so far-reaching 
in its results. Some one has well said, in speaking 
of the importance of cheerfulness, ‘‘ A teacher 
should always appear before her school as though 
she had some good news to communicate.” This 
cannot be done by one whose heart is not in the 
work. While the teacher should possess every 
xood trait of character, it is indispensable that he 
should be cheerful, truthful, courteous, honest, and 
punctual, always remembering that ‘‘as is the 
teacher so will be the school.” With these few pre- 
liminary remarks, we shall in future communica- 
tions endeavor to give some views and hints on 
particular departments of school work, that will, it 
is hoped, prove of some benefit to young teachers, 
not for servile imitation, but as sugr.estive hints. 


SUCCESS. 








Miss Saran A. MoCooL, Pottsville, Pa. 

Too often the real causes of failure are within 
us—interior, not exterior. He who would win, 
must first master himself, and then his surround- 
ings. Is ita Herculean task? Success is only thus 
acquired. Courage and fortitude are hand-maidens 
at the accomplishment of the desirable attainment. 

Do you attribute failure to your environments or 
to unfavorable times or circumstances? Then do 
you proclaim your own weakness, and indicate an 
utter misconception of the obstacles which obstruct 
your advancement to the desired goal. The “royal 
road” is a nonentity. ‘‘The fault is in ourselves 
that we are underlings.” Wherein lies the error 
of multitudes in the present time? They ardently 


it. They say, it shall be ours, and yet they fall 
short of its acquisitions. They are diligent, they 
abound in knowledge in their various departments, 
and they evince zeal and energy in their vocations. 

Goethe, with his rare discrimination and fino 
opportunities for observation, said: ‘‘ It is not un- 
common for men to be more ardently desirous of a 
noble recompense than studious toacquire the 
means of deserving it.” Here lies the secret of 
success. If we desire to be sure of sucgess, we 
must earn it—we must deserve it. It can be. ob 
tained, but the price must be paid for it, by sweat 
of brow or toil of brain. We have no right to ex- 
pect it, no reason to claim it as our reward, if we 
are not willing, by patient, pains-taking persever- 
ing application to strain every nerve, and to press 
forward with all our might in the work of fitting 
ourselves thoroughly for the performances of the 
duties in the position we occupy. We must earn it. 

Success is attainable. The records of the past 
afford innumerable instances in which many have 
proven themselves worthy. The achievements of 
the world have all been made through systematic, 
persevering effort. 

It is sometimes said that circumstances make 
the man; but circumstances alone are powerless, 
if the man be not fitted to meet the circumstances. 
An important element of success, then, is found 
in the adaptability of man to circumstances, for we 
not unfrequently find failure attending the efforts 
of one, and success crowning the efforts of another, 
who seemingly appear to possess equal opportuni- 
ties and advantages, and who are in precisely 





similar fields of labor. 


teacher whose words and acts are at variance. In — 


4. The teacher must love his work, and feel thatit — 


desire success; they hope for it; they reach toward ~ 
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. For the SoHOOL JovRwat. 
THE DEATH OF WOLFE ON THE PLAINS 
Of ABRAHAM. 
AN HISTORICAL EXERCISE. 
To the Teacher : A large and distinct map of Que: | 
bec and its enrroundine should be drawn on the 








board. The one here given will serve as a model. 
More canbe added. State facts concerning the loca- 
tion of Quebec—that it is the onty walled city in Am 
erica—that its situation makes it the key to the St. 
Lawrence. State why the French came to occupy 
Canada,and why the English wanted it, and how the 
war commenced, of which this thrilling narrative 
forms the closing scene. Choose five or six excel- 
lent readers ; let-each take a part of what follows, 
thoroughly studying the portions assigned them. 
Let the whole be read before the school in a clear, 
decided mauner, with no hesitation. While the 
reading is progressing, the pupils should point out 
on the map the various points of interest. It would 
add much to the interest to get a picture of Quebec 
and its surroundings, or better, several photographs 
or stereoscopic pictures. This would wonderfully 
increase the attention and fix the incidents. Make 
as much of this exervise as youcan. Exalt its im- 
portance as connecting what has gone before with 
what comes afterward. Remember one thing, viz., 
The more vivid you can make these pictures in the 
mind, the longer will they be remembered. All that 
there is worth remembering in history clusters 
around mental pictures. Too much stress can not 


be laid u this fact. 
mm First Pupil. 


The French and English contended most desper- 
ately for the possession of Canada. In June, 1759. 
General Wolfe was sent from England to take Que- 
bec. ‘This was the stronghold of the French pos- 
sessions—the key that locked and unlocked the 
whole country above it. The French said that it 
could not be taken'in open battle, and they were 
tight. In this respect it reseniibles that stronghold, 
Gibraltar, that locks and unlocks the entire Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Wolfe did not have in his army enough men, #0 
he remained doing nothing, without the slightest 
prospect of success, until nearly the end of July. 
Then he made a desperate attempt to scale the 
heights, but he was defeated with terrible slaugh- 
ter, just as it might be expected he would have 
been. It was folly to attempt to take such a fortress 
in face of a superior force. The French expected 
every day to see the English fleet sail homewatd 


in despair. 
Second Pupil. 

To add to the discouragements Wolfe was taken 
very sick. His features became haggard with dis- 
ease and drawn with pain, and no man could have 
looked less likea hero. But through all the fever 
and pain his mind continually dwelt on the cap- 
ture of Quebec, He determined then to take it, or 
die im the attempt. Towards the last of August he 
~ became better, so nearly well in fact, that he be- 
@an to dictate letters to his generals concerning the 
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plan of another attack. He wasa most determined 
man. When his resolve was once taken he would 
not turn from it.. He was only afraid he could not 
lead the troops in person, and said to his physi- 
cian, ‘‘ I know you cannot cure me, but make me 
up so that I may be without pain for a few days, 


jand be able to'do my duty ; that is all I want.” 


A few days after he uttered the words just quoted 
he wrote to his mother, ‘The enemy puts nothing 
to risk and I can’t in conscience put the whole army 
to risk. ‘Montcalm is at the head of a large num- 
ber of bad soldicrs, and I am at the head ofa small 
number of good ones, and I wish for nothing so 
much as to fight him.” Just now he was as near 
despair as his nature could permit him to be. He 
was a hero, but almost hopeless and desperate in 
his heroism. 

Third Pupil. 

Tt was evident he must do something desperate, 
andat once. His army numbered only about forty- 
eight hundred ‘fighting men. Since June he had 
lost in ‘killed and wounded more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty, besides a great number disabled by 
disease. The 12th of September was fixed for the 
time for action. The army was divided; a part 
were instructed to make a pretended attack, and 
thus cover up the real design of the movement. As 
night approached, while ship signa:ed to ship, can- 
non flashed and thundered. and shot plowed the 
beach, as if to clear the way for the English toland. 

While all this terrific display was going on above 
tewh, the main force was quietly waiting below 
The real battle had not begun and would not until 
the next day, but the French were completely de- 
ceived. They massed their troops in front of the 
expected place of landing. Ten miles away the 
main army were waiting in their ships and boats— 
and in silence. At two o’clock in the morning two 
lanterns were raised. It was the signa]. The boats 
cut off and drifted slowly down thecurrent. A 
little later the rest of the troops followed. Wolfe 
was calm, and as if to relieve the intense strain on 
his thoughts, repeated ‘‘ Gray s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, containing the memorable words, 
‘“Phe paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
He closed by saying: ‘Gentlemen, I would 
rather have written those lines than take Quebec.” 
They passed the sentri‘s in safety, completely de- 
ceiving them as to who they were, for they thought 
they were provision boats of their own army. At 

a point now called Wolfe’s Cove, just below the 
Plains of Abraham, they landed.» No sentry was 
there. They disembarked at the foot of a hi'l as 
steep as one covered with trees can be. Twenty- 
four volunteers led the way, climbing up as silently 
as possible, closely followed by a much larger num- 
ber. When they reached the top they saw the dim 
light in a cluster of tents nut far away. The cap- 
tain was taken—one or two w«re caught—the rest 
fled. The main body of the army waited in silence. 


Fourth Pupil. 

Soon the word was given —the troops leaped from 
the boats and scaled the heights, some here, some 
there, clutching at trees ard bushes. In this way 
they all found their way to the Plains of Abraham. 
Wolfe found strength to drag himself up with the 
rest. In the gray of the morning long lines of red- 
coated soldiers formed in the order of march. 
Wolfe was now where he must achieve a victory 
‘or be overwhelmed in a fearful defeat, for retreat 
was hopeless. The whole army was marched toa 
place Where the plateau was less than a mile wide, 
and driwn up in order of battle. Quebec was not 
a mile distant, but they could not see it; for a ridge 
intervened. At six 0’ ‘alook this ridge was thronged 
with the white uniforms of the French troops. 
‘When Montcalm, the French commander, came he 
Was amazed at what he viewed. Withastonishment 
he saw the close ranks of the red coats and heard 
the bagpipes of the Highlanders screaming their 
defiance. 

Fifth Pupil. 

Soon from all over the plain, from behind bushes, 
and knolls, and the edge of cornfields, puffs of 
smoke sprang incessantly from the guns of the 
hidden marksman. Wolfe waseverywhere. At ten 





Glock the crisis came, and Wolfe led a desperate 
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charge. The ground me sree ie the dead and 
wounded, and bot ed upon each other- 
shouting, cursing, and ey pe ver the ter. 
rible noise and confusion rose,.the British cheer and 
the fierce yell of the Highland slogan. A shot shat. 
tered Wolfe’s wrist. He wrapped his handkerchief 
about it and kept on. Another struck him, but he 
advanced. A third entered hisbreast. Hestaggered 
and sat on the ground, and as he was carried to the 
rear he said, ** It’s all over with me now.” A mo- 
ment after, one of his men cried out, ‘‘ They run! 
See how they run!” *‘Whorun?” said Wolfe. ‘The 
enemy, sir, they give way everywhere.” ‘ Go,” 
said the dying man. ‘tell Col. Barton to march 
down to Charles River and cut off their retreat from 
the bridge.” Tien turning on his side he murmured, 
‘* Now God be praised. I will die in peace,” and in 
a few moments his gallant soul had fled. So died 
as brave a hero as ever commanded an English 
army. 


* 
+ 





For the SCHOOLJJOURNAL. 


LESSONS IN LITERATURE. 


It has become a part of each day’s work in our 
best schools for the pupils to learn at least one sen- 
tence from a great author, and if possible to recite 
it to his fellow pupils. In this way two hundred 
gems of thought can be treasured up each year, 
and a foundation made for acquiring a knowledge 
of what the great thinkers have thought and the 
poets have sung. It is desirable that this should 





-|not be a haphazard exercise, by any means; it is 


more important than the spelling-book. and should 
be carefully directed. At present each pupil learns 
what suits him, a practice only to be permitted to 
the older and well-advanced student. To let any 
pupil learn any passage he chooses is to waste 
time and power. 

Then, again, the pupil should copy his selections 
in a little blank book; these can be reviewed and 
fixed in the mind. As each book will differ, the 
set of books of a class of thirty pupils will be a mine 
of literary gems. Let the pupils exchange and 
read over each other's selections. 

1. Let the pupil learn what is suited to his devel- 
opment. 

2. Let the pupil learn what he can understand, 
and get hold of, and be interested in. 

SPFCIAL SUBJECTS. 

One of the most valuable exercises is the learn- 
ing of selections upon a special subject. Suppose 
Education is chosen, and then each pupil selects 
something upon Education. For example: 

Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
—Porr. 
Learning by study must be won ; 
"Twas ne'er entailed from son to son.—Gay. 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
—POopE. 

Genius will study; it is that in the mind which does 
study ; that is the very nature of it.—DEWEY. 

The best teachers of humanity are the lives of great 
men.—FOwWLER. 

Cultivate all things in moderation, but one thing in 
perfection.—Lapy MorGan. 

I hold it a great point in education that the student 
be continually en.aged in forming exact ideas, and in 
expressing them clearly by language.—FaRapDay. 

If a man empties his purse into his head no one can 
take it from bim.—FRANKLIN. 

They are never alone who are accompanied by noble 
thoughts.— PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Teach the children ; it is painting in fresco.—EmEr- 
SON. 

What if God should place in your hand a diamond, 
and tell you to mescribe on it ‘a sentence which should 
be read at the last day and shown then as an index of 
your own thoughts and feelings, what care, what cau- 
tion would you exercise in the selection! Now that is 
what God bas done. fe has placed before you the im- 
mortal minds of your ehildren on which you are to in- 
scribe every day and every hour, by your instruction, 
by your spirit and your example, something that will 
remain and be exhibited for or against you at the 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 





By Marcaret W. Stone, Newburyport, Mass. 
Sceng,—A bedroom with a little girl in bed. 
Time.—The last night of the year: 

Helen (who has apparently been asleep for somé hour's.) 
I can hear them having such a good time down stairs. 
I think mamma might have let me sit up, too. I tried 
to keep awake after I came to bed but I guess I've been 
asleep. They said they were going to watch the old 
year out and thé new year in, I wonder if they will 
really see the yeaf gO away. I've 4 greatmind to dress 
myself and run down, for I should like to say good-bye 
to him, too. Why, who can this funny old man be? 
(Enter Old Year.) 
Old Year.—i am growing old, and weary and worn, 
But a moment more I will wait 
To say good-bye to children and all, 
Ere yet I find it too late. 
I’ve brought some tears, but many bright smiles, 
And I think you surely will find, 
Iii spite of thumps, atid bruises, and bumps, 


I still have been very kind: : 
Helen.—Yes, dear old Year, you have been good, 
But fast the moments fly, 


So, with thanks for all the joys you've brought, 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye. 

(The clock strikes twelve. Exit Old Year. Enter New 
Year, followed by his children in costume: Cloud, Sun- 
shine, Day, Night, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter.) 


New Year.—And now I have come, the happy New 
Year, 
With never a care nor a sorrow, 
The future trouble I do not fear 
As I bid you a cheery good morrow. 
By treating like friends and using aright 
The gifts which my children will bring you, 
A blessing they’ll prove, both the dark and the bright, 
Though first they seem ready to sting you. 
Then & happy New Year to each girl and boy, 
With youthful heart hopefully beating. 
A twelve-month of usefulness, peace, and joy, 
We wish as a holiday greeting. 
Cloud.—W ith shadows and darkness surrounding, 
With sorrow and tear drops abounding, 
The New Year will bring you a cloud, 
And sometimes with lightning and thunder, 
Fair nature seems rending asunder, 
The sunshine | hide with a shroud. 
But, ah ! the blue sky is above me, 
And roses and lillies will love me, 
For sweet, cooling rain I shall bring ; 
And then, at the long day’s declining, 
I'll show you a bright golden lining, 
While vespers the birds softly sing. 
Sunshine,—I make the rivers dimple, 
The fountains laugh with glee, 
The meadows smile benignly, 
And all the shadows flee : 
I make the dew-drop sparkle, 
I fill the world with mirth, 
I bring you health and comfort, 
You hardly know my worth ; 
For I’m the blessed sunshine, 
The merry, merry sunshine, 
The joyous, golden sunshine, 
That lights up all the earth. 
And while this year will bring you 
My bright and glorious beam, 
Along your daily pathway 
Will many a pleasure gleam, 
With deeds of love and kindness, 
Choosing the better part, 
Oh, bring the gla‘isome sunshine 
To lane and busy mart. 
The blessed, happy sunshine, 
The merry, merry sunshine, 
The joyous, golden sunshine, ' 
The sunshine of the heart. 
I’m the merry, busy day 
Sparkling o’er the winter snow ; 
Or when frosts have gone away, 
Lingering long where roses blow. 
You'll be glad to see my face 
As I gaily trip along, 
For I light up every place, 
With my smile, and with my song. 
Night.—But when you are weary with working. 
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Or when you are tired with play, 
Then ready for quiet and slumber, 

You'll be glad that night follows day. 
I'll come to you then O, my darling, 

And tenderly sing you to sleep, ~ 
While, high in the heavens so peaceful, 

The stars will their faithful watch keep. 

Spring.~I am gentle young Spring. 

And nios: sweetly I sing 

While I’m coming to bring 

Sun and shower, and to fling 

Buds and blossoms on’ your pathway, 

As a greeting from Spring, 

You will see by-and-bye, 

When a cloud’s in the sky, 

I shall sob and shall cry, 

Though I hardly know why. 

Yes: you'll see the tear drops pouring 

When a cloud’s in the sky. 

But the sun we shall see, 

For the shadows will flee, 

Then will children agree 

To rush forth full of glee, 

And with smiles I’ll join the children 

When the dark shadows flee. 


Summer.—The soft, balmy breezes are blowing. 
The roses and poppies are gay, 
The farmer is busily mowing, 
While the birds and the butterflies play. 


With garlands of flowers I meet you, 
As high rides the midsummer sun: 
The robins and humming birds greet you, 
And holiday sports have begun. 
Autumn.—Oh, I'm a jolly fellow, 
Though some may think me sad, 
For, dtessed in red and yellow, 
I surely must be glad. 


Oh, may my harvest scatter 
A rich and boundless store ! 
The larder full, what matter 
H. w loud the tempests roar? 
Winter.—I am the Winter cold, 
The New Year groweth old 
Mid sleet and snow, 
With icicles I’m crowned. 
Aud from the frozen ground 
No flowers can grow. 


Yet I can bring good cheer, 
And children never fear 
My icy hand, 
I bring blithe Christmas-tide, 
And there are joys beside 
At my command. 
The snow balls whizz about 
The children with a shout, 
The steep hill climb. 
And outdoors or within. 
They claim, with merry din, 
A grand, good time. 





for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A THISTLE’S TALK. 


‘* Here children is a gentleman who has a great 
deal to say for himself.” said Miss Green holding 
a large Canadu Thistle before the class. “You 
may ask him questions and I will answer for him.” 
The children of course were delighted and Kate 
asked at once: 

“What is your name sir ?” 

‘My family name is so long and hard that I 
doubt if you cen remember it, but I will tell you, 
it is Composite.” 

‘“Why, what a very queer name !” said Willie. 
‘“‘ How did you come by such a name f” 

‘Tf you will examine my head” (Miss Green had 
distributed specimens to the class) ‘‘ you will find 
that every heir upon it is a separate leaf or flower, 
and it is this that gave us our name,—our heads are 
composed of so many single flowers.” 

‘‘How many are there in your family ?” Gcorge 
asked. 

“There are 85 kinds of plants, that bear our 
family mame. Kach one of these kinds has an 
extensive family of its own having another name.” 

“And what may your other name be?” asked 
Ned. 

‘You may call me Cincus if you please ?” 








‘What are the names of some of your relatives ?” 
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‘Well there are my cousins the Burdocks, the 
Asters, Sunflowers, Dandelions and Daisies, and 
many more that [ have not time to mention. And 
then there are my brothers and sisters the Star 
Thistle and Swamp Thistle, and Pasture Thistle, 
and Blessed Thistle, and——.” 

** Blessed Thistle interrupted Frank, how did he 
get that name.” 

“Well I'll tell you. A little girl was sick once 
and ber niother gave her many kinds of medicine, 
but she only grew worse. An old woman came to 
the door one day and told the mother that if she 
would take the large Thistle that was growing in one 
corner of the yard, stcep it and give her child 
some of the tea, it would cure her. The mothcr 
did so, and the little girl got well. Others heard 
of this new remedy and tried it, and many were 
cured, and after a while it came to be called the 
Blessed Thistle, because it had blessed so many 
sick people.” 

‘** What makes you wear so many prickles Mr. 
Thistle? We should hke you much better if you 
did not hurt us so when wetouch you,” said Fanny. 

‘That is just why wo wear them, Miss Fanny. 
We don’t want people to touch us. We wear 
prickies so that we will be let alone.” 

“But you are not let alone. The farmer is al- 
ways trying to kill you. Why is this f” 

‘* Well you see he doesn’t like to have us in his 
hay and oats, because we are not very good for his 
horses and cattle to eat. And then it makes him 
so angry to get one of our prickles in his thumb. 
He calls us very hard names sometimes, and I sup- 
pose he would kill every one of us if he could.” 

‘*But the Burcble-bee comes to see you very often, 
he doesn’t mind your prickles,” said observing Ned. 

‘*No, we are careful never to give offense to Mr. 
Bumble-bee, we invite him to come to see us every 
day. We keep honey for him when he comes and 
we wear our pretty purple dresses on purpose to 
attract his attention.” 

‘Why are you so partial Mr. Thistle?” 
‘Because the Bumble-bee trings us something 
that we want.” 

“What is that please ?” 

Just look into one of our little florets and you 
will see some yellow dust. It is this that smells so 
sweet. When Mr. Bumble bee goes to see my neigh- 
bor he gets some of this sweet smelling dust shower 
ed upon him—a delicate little aticntion on the 
part of my neighbor you see to perfume Mr. 
Bumble-bee’s coat. Well Mr. Bumble-bee comes 
to see me and the dust on his coat is just what I 
want to make my seeds ripen. So I brush it off 
and shower some more upon him so that he will 
take no offense and away he goes. 

‘Where do you live Mr. Thistle ?” 

‘* Wherever I can find a place to grow in meidows 
and grain fields, or by the rnadside. Io fact we 
have a hard time to live anywhere we are the most 
abused plants that ever grew. Why you never 
could imagine the thousands and millions of us 
that have been killed In some places boys are 
hired to kill as many of us as they can.” 

‘* But there seems to be a good many of you yet 
sir, how do you manage to save so many of your 
family alive ?” 

‘‘ Well, you see when one of us does get a chance 
to grow we put in a large crop of seeds, and some 
of these manage to fly to a good safe place for an- 
other year.” 

‘Fly | Mr. Thistle, why, how can your seeds 
fly ?” 

‘Didn't you ever see one of our seed balloons float- 
ing around in the air? Perhaps you have, but did 
not know what it was. When a seed is ripe its 
balloon is all ready, and the first puff of air 
takes it up and carries it along sometimes many 
miles from its old Home. When it drops, if it 
happens to find a bit of soft earth, it sinks down 
into it and then, sir, can you tell what happens ¢ 








Orprer is heaven's first law, regularity is na- 
tare’s great rule; hence regularity in eating, sleep- 
ing, and exercise, has a very large share in secur- 
ing a long and healthful life. 















TABLE TALK. 





We have been for some time very much interested in 
Industrial education. The following from Mrs. F. R. 
Morse explains somewhat the working and management 
of the Massachusetts Industrial School at Beverly Farias. 
She says: ‘‘ We have now for two years sent the girls 
to the neighb‘oring primary and grammar school, the 
school board having agreed to allow them to come either 
on half time or as many hours more than half time as 
could be taken without losing too many hours from in- 
dustrial training in the school. The matron has gradu- 
ally found that she can send the younger clfildren al- 
most entirely full time, and only keep the older girls 
away afew hours of the week. The different sorts of 
work at school and at home help and stimulate each 
other. 

We were led to this experiment (which we now count 
as a successful one) by finding that if the girls were 
brought up entirely inside the walls of our school, hav- 
ing both their mental and industrial training there ; 
they went out at 13 or 14, too unprepared for life out- 
side, and too unused to anything but the companion- 
ship of girls—we-believed that it would be healthier for 
them to live a more every-day life, going to the public 
schools, where both boys and girls go, and measuring 
themselves by the usual school standards, even if kept 
back a little by the necessity of taking some time for 
special industrial training. Also, many of the children 
who come to us have had very irregular schooling here- 
tofore, and we believe that the regularity of public 
school life would be a help to these children. 

The girls are superintended and taught in kitchen and 
laundry, and are also taught ordinary sewing. I cannot 
say, without asking the matron, how many of the girls 
can cut and make their own clothes on leaving the 
school. My impression is that fewer can do that now 
than in former years, as we are now placing them in 
families earlier than formerly—believing that prolonged 
institution life. may be a disadvantage which would 
offset the advantages of further special training. We 
try to make the training thorough.” 

se 

Prof. L. H. Murlin, of Ohio, writes us: “‘The ‘New 
Education’ is striking faintly here and there, now and 
then a teacher in our county. But we havn't received 
any Pauline blows yet. Oh, for the light in our educa- 
tional world that is brighter than the brightness of the 
noonday sun? But I really think our county is not 
only up with its neighbors, but in some respects is tak- 
ing the lead.” 


eee 

No man in the United States is on the educational 
wing more constantly than Hon. B. G. Northrop. Heis 
just now in Colorado, .and we expect to hear from him 
soon in Califoruia—perhaps he will goto Alaska. At 
all events he stirs up the people, and preaches the beau- 
tiful gospel of culture wherever he goes, 

‘ eee 

The following letter from Texas, from an old teacher, 
is so emphatic we reproduce it to show that the good 
work is going on: “A few months ago I, by what 
seemed a mere chance, happened to fallin with a copy 
of ‘“‘ TALKS ON TEACHING”; it was about the first that 
had found its way to this dark corner of a State not re- 
joicing as yet in a superabundance of light, That little 
work, in which is unfolded the true, the philosophic 
theory of education, and ita practicability made mani- 
fest, did me more good than anything else I have heard 
or read on the science and art of teaching during an 
experience of more than twenty-five years. Well may 
Col. Parker exult in the glad conviction that he has not 
lived in vain when he can draw men who, like myself, 
have grown gray in the service, to sit at his feet and 
drink in his utterances, as those of the prophet of a new 
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revelation.” 
sae 


Inventors are very benevolent, especially towards 
teachers. At the Electrical Exhibition, now open at 
Philadelphia, one man has a time regulator which may 
be useful for “‘calling school.” When the time for the 
children’s play is up, according to the teacher's notion, 
this electric monitor rings a bell, and spares the teacher 
£0 much physical exertion. Thé device might doa great 
many other things, some of which are more desirable to 
have done by clectricity than calling school; for instance 
it might be attached to the teacher's bed and give him a 
rousing shock just at the proper minute.. It might set 
. the bell ringing for school, opeb and close the doors, and 
occupy the place of a monitor. It couldn’t very well, 
as we can see, do the acts of devotion, but it could be 
so arranged that in case any unruly pupil should need 
correction, by the touch of a button, a severe and in- 





stantaneous punishment could be administered, and no 
questions asked. The very suddenness of the attack 
would be a source of terror to evil-doers, and prevent 
much mischief. 

If now the connection between activity of thought 
and electricity could be discovered, how great would be 
the benefit if the wires could be applied to the organs of 
theught. One would come to the class with wires at- 
tached to the,organ of memory, another to imagiva- 
tion, and another to language. Verily, the future of 
electricity is to be, educationally, most interesting. 

eee 

The Brooklyn Board of Education has stirred up a 
hornet’s nest by dismissing Miss C. A. Brooks from the 
charge of School No. 8. It is claimed that Miss B. 
should have, been accorded a hearing before she was 
publicly condemned, There are many personal matters 
entering into the controversy, and altogether it is about 
the same old, old story. An old teacher becomes un- 
popular with certain persons—she is dismissed. That 
is all. It has occurred before, and it is likely to often 
occur again. The question: What is to be done about 
it? is easier to ask than to answer. 

eee 

This invention of the future is matched by one of the 
past, that Charles Dudley Warner speaks of in Harper’s 
for September. It is the ‘‘courting sticks” of old New 
England days. They were used in the winter evenings, 
for the convenience of young lovers, since there was no 
“next room.” They were long wooden tubes that could 
convey from lip to ear sweet and secret whispers. It is 
a charming picture that this calls up of life in a Puri- 
tan household, this tubular love-making, the pretty girl 
(nearly every girl is pretty in the fire-light of long ago) 
seated in one stiff, high-backed chair, and the staid but 
blushing lover in another, handling the courting stick, 
itself an open confession of complacence, if not of true 
love. Would the young man dare to say “‘ I love you,” 
through a tube, and would he feel encouraged by the 
laughing tender eyes of the girl when she replied, 
through the same passage, “‘ Do tell!” ? Did they have 
two sticks, so that one end of one could be at the ear 
and the end of the other at the mouth all the while ? 
How convenient, when the young man got more ardent 
than was seemly, as the flip went round, for the gil to 
put her thumb over the end of the tube, and stop the 
flow of soul! Did the young man bring his stick, and 
so announce his intention, or did the young lady always 
keep one or a pair on hand, and so reveal both willing- 
ness and expectation ? It was so much more convenient 
than the telephone, with its ‘ hello” and proclamation 
to all listeners at each ond of theline. Lovers can make 
love with anything, even with a telephone, but these 
courting sticks seem to us the ne plus ultra of tender 
communication—when a third party is present. They 
would be very useful now atilarge parties, where there 
is such a din and babble that one can only court a pretty 
girl at the risk of bronchitis or laryngitis. Sometimes 
in the jam you can not get near the girl ; but with a long 
courting stick you could while her away from her too 
near admirer. This invention seems to us worthy of re- 
vival for many reasons, and we should be glad of any 
further information in regard to it. Civilization in its 
progress drops a good many things that ought to be 
retained. 

##* 

Teachers are apt to be confident. They must be. 
This leads to humiliation unless they are right. A hasty 
over-confidence often leads to a ridiculous fall, when, in 
spite of all we can do, we laugh at the fatal blunderer. 
This is human nature. At the Scientific Association in 
Philadelphia, Prof. Hall, who is one of the greatest liv- 
ing authorities on fossils, happened to |hear Prof. Wil- 
liams declare in a lecture that the spirifer diajuncta 
and spirifer mesostrialis, two kinds of fossils, existed 
side by sidein the same rocks. This brought Prof. Hall 
to his feet with the statement: ‘If any one will show 
me the two spirifers side by side in the same rock, I 
will sacrifice my life’s work. I will give up my repu- 
tation, eat my hat, and make the person who shows me 
the rock a present of my coat and boots.” Prof. Wil- 
liams took the tirst train to Ithaca, and returning the 
next day, came to the meeting and solemnly dumped a 
big box of rocks on the floor. It wasconsigned to Prof. 
Hall in the following words: ‘‘ The jenclosed rock con- 
tains the spirifer digjuncta and spirifer mesostrialis side 
byjside. You have it. Please eat your hat and send me 
your coat and boots by express.” And Prof. Hall had 
an opportunity for reflection. 
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Will Mr. J. W, Longbon send us his address. We 





have lost it, and want to communicate with him. 











LETTERS. 
ee 
The Editor will to lettersand questionsthat will 
cxal interest, but the Sotlowing rules must bo cbesrveas =o 


2: Put matter relative to suesoripth piece of paper 
ive tosu ion on one 
that to go into this departmen’ another. ome 
3. Re pointed, clear and brief. 
4. We can not take time to solve mathematical 


blems, 
we will occasionally insert those of general interest for our —_ 
ers to discuss. 


5. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is eugertes, satuestions 


worth askin, worth put i letter 
on postal cards. a ee 
What, in your opinion, is the best method of securing 
discipline and attendance in an ungraded private 
female school. Do you believe in the system of reward? 
If so, to what extent and of what kind ? V. D. B. 

[The best way for any teacher to secure good discj. 
pline in a class of girls is to lay ‘aside all false dignity 
and get thoroughly acquainted with them; to sympa. 
thize with them heartily in all their enjoyments ang 
troubles ; to win their confidence. Their admiration and 
love for this kind of a teacher will make them ve 
willing to be guided by her. Strict, cast-iron discipling 
is not to be desired in any school. It is more important 
for the young to learn self-control than to follow im. 
plicitly the direction of another. A clear perception of 
right and wrong, and the power to choose the right ig 
what should be aimed at. We do not believe in any re. 
waidexcept the satisfaction that com:s of well-deing, 
When pupils are properly taught they will enter with 
zest into the work, they need no other stimulant. The 
hope of reward or fear of punishment degrades true 
scholarship, and often interferes seriously with the 
health of young girls.—Ebs. ] 


Please give your opinion of marking pupils? G. T. 

[There are some things to be said in its favor, and 
many against it. At best it is simply an estimate—a 
diary to assist the teacher’s memory in noting the pu- 
pil’s progress. It is liable to abuse - to be held out asa 
threat or an inducement. Scholarship is thus degraded 
and the pupil works for his mark. There is danger 
that the teacher will, unconsciously perhaps, be infiu- 
enced by liking or the social standing of his pupil. But 
it is possible to avoid these and to make markings serve 
their legitimate purpose, i.e, record the efforts put forth 
by the pupil, his power of comprehension and expres 
sion, For this, use three kinds of marks, a vertical to 
indicate the work done, thus, | poor, ll fair, 1!) 
good, llll excellent, horizontal in same way to mark 
a comprehension and oblique for expression. 
—EDs. 


Will you take occasion some time to suggest a good 
way to teach geography when such aids as maps, mould- 
ing boards, etc., are wanting? I think that mcre or 
less history should be taught in connection with it, and 
all possible interesting facts stated to the pupils. But 
how, in the limited time at our disposal, are we to get 
the opportunity we desire, when a certain prescribed 
“course of study” must be completed by a stated time, 
or else the pupils are not ready for their examinations ? 

E. J. B. 

[This is a difficulty that, in some cases, seems almost 
insurmountable. Our courses of study often interfere 
with the highest efficiency of our schools, but the in- 
genuity of a skillful teacher will find ways out of many 
seeming’ impossibilities.—Ebs. | 


At an Institute this year the following were recom- 
mended, but I failed to ascertain the price and place of 
publication : Swinton’s Book of Tales, an essay in pamph- 
let form entitled ‘‘ Waste Time in the School-room,” 
and some pictures issued by B., Bockett & Co., which 
are designed to stand upon the teacher’s desk. If you 
can supply the desired information, I shall be much in- 
debted to you, as I am anxious to obtain them. 

Port Huron, Mich. . B 
We are unable to give you the desired information. 
rite to Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., A. S. Barnes 

& Co., and J. W. Schermerhorn, No. 7 East 14th St., all 
in this city. They may help you.—Eps.] 


(1) What are the seven wonders ofthe world? (2) Can 
the President and Vice-President both be taken from 
the same state? (8) Which is correct, ‘‘ Twenty minutes 
of six or twenty minutes to six,” and why? J.J. A. 

[ (1) The Pyramids of Egypt ; the Pharos of Alexan- 
dria; the walls and hanging gardens of Babylon: the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus ; the statue of the Olympian 
Jupiter ; the Mausoleum of Artemisia ; the Colossus of 
Rhodes. (2) Yes, but it is not policy to do so. (8) 
“Twenty minutes of” is the best usage; there is no absolute 
rule regarding it, merely the law of custom.—Ebs. ] 


I find this question in the ScHOOL JOURNAL of Aug. 
80th : ‘‘ How would you express the two following num- 
bers so as to show the difference: 200.007, .207?” And 
the answer : ‘‘ The difference has to be shown by a de- 
cided pause in oral expression.” Would it not be better 
to express them thus: two hundred and seven thou- 
sandths, and two hundred seven thousandths, never 
using ‘“‘and” except at the decimal point? The latter 
method can be used in both oral and meee 


Has a trustee a legal right to hire his wife's brother 
to teach school ? G. W. J. 

[Each State has its own law on this point. In N. Y. 
the trustee can hire no one who is related to him within 
two degrees, either by blood or marriage, without the 
approval of a two-thirds vote of those present and vot- 
ing at a district school meeting.—Ebs. } 





I BELIEVE the first test of a truly great man is his hu 





mility,—RUSKIN. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





To SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 
r readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 
anual us the following items: Brief outlines of Sar metiods 
of teac’ : ee J items : to 
workers. by active co-operation can advancement be 
made. Thousands are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be the medium of comnunication between you SS. 
RS. 





CONNECTICUT.--Mr. Gerald takes charge of the 
‘*Old Rood School,” at Meriden, in place of Mr. Beebe, 
who is transferred to the Center School.—tThe fall 
term of Yale College opens Sept. 18th. 


CANADA.—The Cobourg Collegiate Institute re- 
opened Sept. 1, under D. C. Henry, M.A., Principal ; 
. 8. Ellis, B.A., B.Sc., teacher mathematics and sci- 
ence; Chas. C. James, B.A., classics; F. B. Denton, 
English ; Alfred Perfect, Preparatory ; the Misses Wil- 


_ 801, drawing and painting. 


DAKOTA has been holding Normal Institutes after 
the general plan of those in the states, and with the 
same good results.——-At Vermillion, Clay Co., a two 
weeks’ session occurred during the latter part of August 
and first week of September. .Fifty teachers were en- 
rolled. Prof. L. McLouth of Michigan State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich., took a prominent place in the 
work, and was assisted by Prof. £ T. Shaw of Yankton, 
Supt. W. H. H. Beadle, and A. W. Barber. Much in- 
terest was manifested and good work done.——At the 
same time a similar Institute was held at Canton, Lin- 
coln Co., conducted by Principal Charles F. Gates of 
the Canton schools, who was assisted by W. E. Bene- 
dict, Co. Supt., and Miss J. Rudolph. Special promin- 
ence was given to principles and methods of organiza- 
tion, classification, teaching and general management. 
Some instruction occurred, but it was made secondary. 
Gen. Beadle, Hon. Mr. Leland, and Prof. Gates were on 
the lecture program. The teachers by resolutions and 
general expression declared their universal appreciation 
of the matter and method of the Institute. Supt. Bene- 
dict is energetic and enthusiastic, and proposed that 
Lincoln shall be squarely in the front in Dakota's educa- 
tional work—and all of the teachers say amen! 


INDIAN TER.—The Indian University is the only 
institution in our country that has for its special object 
the traiming of native preachers and teachers for a 
Christian work among the Indian tribes. Its work 
was commenced in a small dwelling houseat Tahlequah, 
tbe capital of the Cherokee Nation, in 1880, with three 
—. and not a dollar pledged for its support. From 

is small beginning the number of —_— increased 
to 188, coming from five different tri ; and now there 
are five teachers under the ———— of the Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the ladies societies of Chicago, 
Boston, and Cleveland, and other friends contributing 
liberally toward its support. Several of its students 
have given themselves heartily to preaching the Gospel 
and to mission work among their own and other tribes, 
and their labors have been greatly blessed. Others are 
now studying for the ministry, and a large number are 
preparing to teach, all of whom give promise of great 
usefulness, 


IOWA.—The Jefferson County Normal Institute 
opened with a larger attendance than atfan — 
year. The conductor, Prin. O. C. Scott, of be aloosa, 
was presented with a set of the ‘‘ People’s Cyclopedia” 
by the teachers for ‘‘ faithful and efficient work.”—— 
Supt. H. T. Toye, of Worth County, clused a successful 
Institute, Aug. 80th. He writes that his teachers are.no 
slu ds and will not take inferior positions.——The 
Des Moines County Teachers Association, will meet at 
Mediapolis, Oct. 4, 1884, 10 a.m. The following is the 
program: ‘' Recitation,” Carrie Rutledge; ‘* Circula- 
tion of the Blood,” Ellis G. Linn ; ‘‘ Biography of Peter 
Cooper,” Kate L. Heizer ; ‘‘ Bright Side of a Teacher’s 
Life,” Sarah L. Getty ; ‘‘ Educational Value of Draw- 
ing,” Josie B. Burt ; ‘* Life of Bryant,” Cora Ballard ; 
‘*President’s Address,” Dennis Bowman; ‘‘ Human 
Education,” Miss H. P. Best; ‘‘Select Reading,” Nellie 
F. Husted ; “How to Teach Penmanship From Copy 
Plates,” Clara B. Mason; “ Biography of Matthew 
Vaesar,” Hilda Pope; ‘‘ Educated Observers,” R. 8. 
Davis; “ Boston Whittling and Industrial School,” Belle 
J. Riley ; “ Advances in Education in America,” Nellie 
Crogswell ; ‘‘ American vs. English Literature,” A. M. 
M. Dornon; “‘Query Box.” Dennis Bowman, Pres. Co. 
Supt. R. L. Alspach, Miss Emma L. Husted, and Miss 
Maggie E. Kelly, are the Committee.——Supt. Shea is 
doing a — work for the schools of Winnesheck 
County. He has prepared a course of study which his 
teachers are using as a guide in this work. He insists 
upon his teachers leaving the old ruts and working in 
the spirit of modern ideas. 


INDIANA.—The La Grange county teachers’ Insti- 
tute was organized Aug. 25th. Prof. Payne, of Michi- 
an University, and Miss Carrie B. Sharp, of the Fort 
ayne Westminster Home School, were present some 
of time and addressed the teachers. State Supt. 
Holcombe has proved himself eminently competent in 
nad vane = ma of the duties of his office, and the 
ers desire his re-election.——The — county 
Institute was held at Tipton, Aug. 4-8. e principal 
instructors were Prof. t and Boone. Average at- 
tendance, 77. F. B. Crockett, Supt.——The Newton 
county Institute convened at Kentland, Aug. 18th. The 
instructors were A. E. Humke, of the State Normal 
and home teachers, Misses Mary and Emma Cox and 
Welker pinch; - en pe Svan gen. H. 
er, of Kentland schools, and C. . 
dschools. Dr. Moss lectured on the 


~ = mes of the Higher Education” and Prof. Humke, 
“‘The Carey Sisters.” Supt. Hershman, ever at his 
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post, occupied the chair.— Bartholomew county In- 
stitute convened at Columbus on Aug. 4th. There are 
140 school-rooms in the county, and 140 teachers were 
enrolled, Kiracofe, Graham, Mickleborough, 








Richman, of Columbus, did excellent work. J. M. Ol- 
cott, W. A. Bell, and J. Fraise Richard contributed very 
materially to the success of the Institute. State Supt. 
Holcombe delivered a lecture. The main features of 
the Institute were the presentation of the professional 
character of the teacher’s work, and the science of teach- 
ing, the last mentioned receiving more attention than 
heretofore.——Putnam county Institute was held Aug. 
11-16. The attendance about 135. The regular instruc- 
tors were M. Seiler, E. E, Smith, and A. Kate Huron. 
Lessons were also given by W. A. Bell and J. M. Olcott. 
By the advice and elp of Co. Supt. Smedley, steps were 
taken on Friday for the organization of a county teach- 
ers’ association.——_J. M. Strasburg and Lee Ault con- 
ducted a normal in Greenfield.—The La Grange coun- 
y normal, numbering 75, was a most interesting one. 

upt. Machan is om | forth every effort to keep La 
Grange in the front rank. 

D. E. Hunter will retain his position at Washington 
for the school year of ’84~’85._—_H. H. Keep will have 
— of the ed school at Pleasant Lake next year. 
——D. D. Fickle is superintendent of Cass county.—— 
J. K. Walts has been superintendent of the Logansport 
schools for ten years, and still holds the fort.——Ella 
Munson will ®uperintend the schools at Mitchell the 
counteg year.——J. A. Kibbe will serve as superinten- 
dent of the Kendallville schools in next year. This 
is his fourth school year in that place. His salary has 
also been increased. 


ILLINOIS.—Prof. Straight returns from Martha's 
Vineyard much improved in health, and much encour- 
aged by the fact that the interest in science teaching is 
growing among teachers, as indicated by the shea at 
the Vinevard this past summer.——Prof. T. M. Balliet, 
of the faculty, is devoting much time to Institute work, 
being the principal instructor in a four weeks’ Insti- 
tute at the normal held for county teachers. His talks 
on ‘* Psychology” have proved intensely interesting 
to even immature thinkers. We learn that he 
has_ thirty-two invitations to conduct county in- 
stitutes. his is certainly an indication that the ‘‘ New 
Education” is gaining ground, His work will mainly 
be in the Keystone State, Good for old Pennsyl ~ nia. 
She is never behind in any good cause.——One hun red 
teachers, from six different counties, attended the sum- 
mer Institute at the Northwestern Normal. Prof. A. 
W. Hussey, of Tiskilwa public schools, assisted in the 
Institute, teaching geography, history, and arithmetic. 
He is a very popular and successful instructor. —-The 
teachers of Johnson county have closed a live Institute. 
Prof. W. H. Brydges, of Lockport, Ill., conducted, and 
his work was well received. The teachers at the close 
decided, by a strong vote, to have monthly meetings 
during the coming year, the first to be held at Vienna 
Sept. 20th__—The Cass county Institute, held at Vir- 
ginia, closed Aug, ist. 

J.C. Bowlby goes to Litchfield——Charles Fordyce 
goes from McLean to Lena.——D. W. Reid takes the 
Normal public schools.——O. P. Bostwick leaves Lena 
for Galena——Philip Herrison remains in Lewistown 
next year.—Edward R. Ristine changes from Magno- 
lia to Varna.——W. A. Wetzell has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Portland, Ore., schools.——John W. 
Heninger, of Vandalia, succeeds Mr. Draper as principal 
of the Bloomington high school.——David Chapiin, of 
the last class from the Illinois Normal School, is elected 
to the principalship on the east side in El Paso.——Mi- 
chael Sean leaves Leroy, where he has been for eight 
years, and goes to Lexington. W.H. Chamberlin suc- 
ceeds him in Leroy.——John W,. Gibson has accepted 
the principalship of the Decatur high school. John T, 
Bowles takes a ward school in the same city.——On 
Aug. 7th, Miss Sadie Furman, teacher in the Normal 

ublic schools, was married to the Rev. Robert Watt, of 
airbury.—Mr. A. H. Kreiling teaches near re 
this year.——Prof. Williamson holds the reins of the 
Havana high school this year, with an increased salary. 
He has been there nine years.——Miss Kate Clark, who 
has had charge of the intermediate department of the 
Bath school the last two years, will teach the Kilbourne 
this year.——A. R. Harbaugh, a former Normal student, 
takes charge of the Manito schools this year, with Miss 
Druie Robison, a last year Normalite, as first assistant, 
and Miss Annie Heckman as second assistant.——Mr. J. 
F. McCulloch, of Chandlersville, will be principal of 
the vor schools next year.——Robert Lowery goes 
from mbra to New Douglas, at an advanced salary. 
—ZJ. Y. Pearce takes charge of the Alhambra school, 
and Dr. P. Stammer of the Grantfork school.—— Logan 
B. Fruit will go to Carpenter, and Joel D. Foulon to 
Sebastopol._——J. 8. Deck, a former teacher of Madison 
county, returns to take the principalship of the by 
Alton schools.——Highland, Marine, St. Jacobs, Troy, 
i e, Venice, wardsville, North Alton, God- 
frey, and Bethalto retain their old principals, some of 
them at an advanced .— John L. Hall, of the 
Illinois Normal class of '83, was recently married to 
Miss Liggett, an undergraduate of the Normal Scoool. 
——John H. Tear, principal of the Delavan schools, and 


‘Miss Mary Gaston, last year principal ot the Astoria a 


schools, were married at Normal, Aug. 14th. 


KANSAS.—The convention of Mitchell county school 
officers met at Beloit, Sept. 6th. Forty school boards 
were represented. They y recommended the 
mee aq abel ene eee Eengses crane 
study. The Washington coun tute closed a 
four weeks’ session Aug. 29th. Prof. T. A. Sawhill 
conducted, 92 were enrolled, The county has a well 

i ’ association and library. H.C. Rob- 





organized teachers 
inson teports that 16 of the teachers were married dur- 


and Gatch, leading educators of the county, and Dr.|» 
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ing the past year, and their places taken by young in- 

experienced ones, ‘ 
MICHIGAN.—County teachers’ examinations are to 

oa at Bear Lake, Sept. 25th, and at Manistee, Oct. 


MASS.—The schools of Boston are in a flurry of ex- 
citement over an attempt on the part of the School 
Committee to evade the free text-book law passed by 
the last Legislature. This provided that the school 
committees should furnish books for all the pupile ot the 
common schools free, but the Boston committee chose 
to consider that the previous legislation permitting the 
free furnishing of ks only to those who anply for 
them on the score of poverty is still in force. This vir- 
tually nullified the new law.——Eleven of the thirty 
Boston kindergartens for poor children maintained by 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, a daughter of Agassiz, out of her 
private purse, have been discontinued, and public sub- 
scriptions are called for to sustain them. 


MINNESOTA.—Most of the graded schools of the 
State were opened on Monday, Sept. Ist.——State Supt. 
Kiehle ca Convention of Higher Education, to 
meet at St. Paul, Aug. 6th, to discuss such questions 
as: 1. The province of the High School in its relation 
to the University and to business life : How shall its 
course of study be constructed? 2. How shall prepara- 
tory Latin be taught? In what time and after what 
syllabus? 38. How shall higher English in technical 
grammar and literature be taught? 4. After what syl- 
labus shall High School Arithmetic be taught? 5. How 
shall Natural Science be introduced and taught in High 
Schools? Gov. Hubbard made the opening address. 
A convention of High School principals and superinten- 
dents was held at St. Paul, Aug. 26th and 27th. Prof. 
W. W. Folwell was elected president, and Mr, Lord, of 
St. Peter, secretary.——The Teachers Institute held in 
Montevideo, was opened by County Supt. Wilson, who 
introduced the Institutue Conductor, Prof. T. H. Kirk, 
of the Winona Normal School, and his assistant, Miss 
Sarah E. Sprage, formerly priocipal of the Teachers’ 
Training School, of Manchester, N. H. The subjects 
treated were those of the most practical value and of 
the first importance to our teachers, and they were 
presented in a manner to indicate to the teachers the 
best and most approved methods of teaching. A leo- 
ture was delivered on Thursday evening, by State Supt, 
D. L. Kiehle, on ‘‘ Education by the State.” Among 
those present and taking some part in the Institute 
were Prof. 8. S. Parr, superintendent of Rochester 
schools and editor of the Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion ; Prof. W. M. West, superintendent of Faribault 
schools, and Prof. Ben. T. Hathaway, superintendent of 
Northfield schools. 


MISSOURI.—The Adair Co. Institute was the largest 
ever held in the country. There were 102 teachers en- 
rolled, Supt. Frank Propst was in charge of the Insti- 
tute as chairman. After each drill a short time was 
spent in discussions and criticisms of the maoner of 
conducting the recitations. Probably the most interest- 
ing feature of the Institute was the entertainment given 
on Friday night at the Christian church. The program 
consisted of ** a exercises” of song and prayer by 
Prof. Gentry, a lecture by Rev. T. J. Wheat on “ Our 
Tongue,” a reading by Prof. J. U. Barnard, entitled 
‘‘ Baptism Defended ;” and essay by Miss Etta Johnston, 
on ‘*Moral Culture ;” a speech by R. E. Jobnston, sub- 
ject ‘‘The Party of Protection,” and music interspersed, 
The first was a strong plea for our language, in which 
the speaker claimed that it is superior to any 
in the world. Mr. Johnston —P the teacher in the 
position of protector of those placed under his care, from 
all the vices of intemperance, immorality, etc.——The 
executive committee of Holt Co. employed J. L. Hollo- 
way as concuctor for a tour weeks’ term.——The Iron 
Co. institute conducted by Profs. F. C. Miller and J. B. 
Scott was well attended.——Supt. D. L. Chancy, assiat- 
ed by Mr. F. D. Davis, conducted the Notlaway Co, ia- 
stitute. 125 teachers were in attendance, more than any 
other institute in the state, so far as heard from, en- 
rolled.——An institute of thirteen days was held 
at Huntsville, conducted by Com. Adams and Miss 
Clara Lewell._—The Lamar Public Schools will open 
the 28rd of September with the following corps of 
teachers: W. t. Hamner, Supt.; Assistants, Misses 
Lizzie Burnett, Fannie Houston, Ella Costant, Minnie 
Richie, Mabel Carpenter, Estelle Heinlein, Jessie Har- 
per, Jennie Hamner, Mollie Miller and Mrs, Oir.——A 
successful normal institute has closed at Gallatin. The 
teachers were thoroughly interested in the cause of 
education, and have organized quarterly meetings of 
the institute. The first to be held at Gallatin, Oct. 4. 
Prof. J. U. Barnard of Kirksville, gave the institute and 
citizens a grand lecture on “ Political and Social Dan- 

rs ;” Rev. Boone Keeton gave one on * The Beautiful 
in Education,” and Dr. Hannan of Gallatin, on Physi- 
ology. Prof. Vickrey of the Fort Scott Kansas Normal 
was present one day, and gave valuable suggestions on 
the “‘ Art of Teaching,” also made a good talk on the 
** New Education.”—-—Prof. B. F. Meek, Supt. of De- 
kalb Co., did all he could to make his Institute a sue- 
cess.——A number of members of school boards camein 
to see what teachers were doing to lift up their chil- 


ren. 
Mr. G. K. Madison, a pupil of Kirksville Normal in 
the seventies, will have charge of the LaPlata school 
the coming year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Dr. Walter Quincy Scott has 
been chosen to succeed Dr. A. C. Perkins as principal of 
Phillips-Exeter Academy.—Mrs. A. E. Dupée, of Bos- 
ton, been elected teacher of drawing in the public 
schools of Concord.——Miss Mabel Ward has been elect- 
ed teacher of French and German at Tilden Sem. 


NEBRASKA.—The Lancaster County Institute has 
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M their a 
labors of the instructors, M. M. and H. M. 
A vote of_ thanks was 
extended to Profs. Grant and Draper, Mrs. Tiffany, Miss 
Byan aad Miss Ball for their labors for the of the 
Institute ; also to Prin. Farnbam, of Peru, State Supt. 
‘W. W. W. Jones, Supt. Points, of Omaha, and Rev. 
Ww. Gregory, of Lincoln, for valuable lectures. They 
@arnestly commended Supt. H. ‘8. Bowers for his untir- 
os ae in behalf of the schools, and for his efforts to 
tT#iee the teachers’ avocation to its rightful place asa 
fession. Supt. Bowers is working assiduously for 
Spite peitipoee. Last winter he delivered lectures upon 
educational subjects in many of the villages and larger 
towns, He is ing to continue the work yet more 
extensively ‘the coming winter, and has induced a num- 
her of'prominent citizens to prepare and deliver such 
lectntes, that the people may be made to recognize, as 
they never yet have done, the importance of ‘the teach- 
er’s calling. Oh, for one such superintendent in each 
State as Mr. H. 8. Bowers ! 


NEW JERSEY.—Mr. Milligan has been re-appointed 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Gloucester 
county, tothe gratification of the true friends of educa- 
tion. Mr. Milligan has been a hard-working officer, at- 
tending closely to the duties of his office, and engaging 
his best services for the advancement and promotion of 
the educational interests committed to his care. He 
has been a conscientious worker, and his re-appoint- 
ment is therefore cause for congratulation. 

The Somerset Co. Teachers’ Association held recently 
in Raritav, was largely attended. Prof. Austin Apgar 
delivered a lecture on Natural History, and talked of 
his recent travels in Wyoming. The remainder of the 
time of the two days’ session was fully occupied by the 
members of the Association, including exercises in 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Physical Geograpby, 
‘Avalysis and Parsing, Mental Arithnetic, Elemen 
Sounds. Much enthusiasm prevailed, and it is believed 
the Association, still in its infancy, will prove of great 
benefit to the teachers of the county. Next meeting on 
Saturday, Nov. ist, at Bound Brook. 


N. Y. STATE.—The Inter-Academic Literary Union 
will hold its next competative examination at Fulton, 
July 1st and 2d, 1885. A prospectus, containing full 
information as to-prizes, competitors, and subjects for 
co ition, may had by addressing, with stamp, 
the retary and Treasurer, Willis D. Graves, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y.——Supt. C. T. Pooler is engaged at the 
following institutes : Delhi, Del Co., Sept. 22d ; Herki- 
mer, Herk. Co., Sept. 29th; Warsaw, Wy. Co., Oct. 
6sh ; Batavia, Gen. Co., Oct. 18th ; Lowville, Lewis Co., 
Oct. 20th.——The schools of Saratoga Springs opened 
Sept. 8th, with assurances of a successful year’s labor. 
Mrs. Fletcher is earnestly at work in the primary train- 
ing department, and the corps of pupil-teachers under 
her charge includes some of the brightest and best 
young ladies of the village, besides a few from the ad- 
gjacent towns. There can be no doubt of the success of 
the training school under such management.——The 
growth of Brooklyn in the vicinity of Prospect Park has 
brought with ita demand for a new seminary, and we 
understand that plans are in contemplation for the erec- 
tion of buildings there for the purpose of establishing a 
Rugby for young ladies, to be under the charge of the 
Rev..A. C. , who in one year has by his success al- 
ready won the esteem and confidence of that part of the 
¢ity.——The Saratoga Summer School of Languages, 
under the direction of Mr. S. M. Stern, closed its session 
of six weeks Aug. 16th. Seventy pupils availed them- 
elves of this rare opportunity of studying the modern 
languages. by the Natural Method. Re-unions were 
heid alternately at.the houses of Dr. Strong and Dr. 
Cate, and were well attended. and thoroughly 7. 
by the pupils and their friends. Mr. Stern and his 
assistatits are doimg an excellent work, anda per- 
ous future .is predicted for the Summer School, which 
may now be considered as.a permanent institution of 
Saratoga. 


OHTO.—Prof. L. P. Klemm was recently elected 
superintendent of Hamilton schools. On the Saturday 
before the schools opened, he called all the teachers of 
the city together and addressed them upon the work of 
the coming year. In the ccurse of bis remarks he said : 
**In my visits to your schools, I shall use one universal 
test as to the success and efficiency of your work. That 
test is CHEERFULNESS. The Persian story goes that 
Indden Luck yielding not to the imploring of the 
‘wise, the poor, the rich and not heeding the supplica- 
tion of the did come forth at the touch of a cheer- 
ful laughing child. As superintendent, Iam an execu- 


tive officer te see that the rules are executed, but at|8™ 


the same time you may look to me as a helpmate, a 
protector ever ready for action and advice. I might 

ive you some general directions: As a general thing, 
the opening exercises should consist of a song or hymn 
and something that will have moral bearings. Of this 
latter, I might say ; never preach, never philosophise. 
Draw the line sharply between morality and religion: 
encroach not on religion. In matters of discipline, 
troubles will arise. I shaJl have to be judge sometimes 
to a certain degree, but Lag d worm assured that I shall always 


oth dl reeds fe ‘When punishment has to 
be administered ; 
aesrer ia 
And do it 
In promotions, we shall not put down figures and 
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Massillon. Mr. Houck was one of the instructors last 
year.——The Lawrence County Tnstitute was held at 

onton, closing Aug. 15. R. H. Holbrook was the 
principal instructor. There was a large attendance 
and a good interest.——The next meeting of the State 
Beard of Examiners will he held at Columbus during 
the five days beginning Dec. 26, 1884.——The annual 
session of the Meigs County Institute was held for cwo 
weeks beginning Aug. R. W. Stevenson, T. C 
Flanegin, and H. B. Scott were the instructors. The 
enrollment reached 155. A high degree of interest was 
manifested.—tThe Ironton board of education has re- 
solved to establish a training school. Miss Storch, of 
Cincinnati, has been employed to take charge of four or 
five primary rooms and six or eight pupil teachers.—— 
The Fayette County Institute was held at Washington, 
closing Aug. 8th. About 100in attendance. F. Allen 
and A. B. Unthank were the instructors. The officers 
for the next year are: President, F. M. Allen; Vice- 
Pres., J. D. Post ; Secretary, Ed. Carr; Ex-Com., C. F, 
Dean, H. M. Blessing, Mary Snyder.——One of the most 
interesting and profitable institutes ever held in Hamil- 
ton County, closed at Harrison, Aug. 22nd. There was 
a membership of 231. Dr. E. E, White and Supt’s. H. 
M. Parker and W. H. Cole were the instructors.——The 
Wayne County Institute will be held at Wooster during 
the week begtaateg Oct. 19th. Dr. John Hancock, of 
Dayton, will be the chief instructor.——The Starke Co. 
Institute was held at Uniontown the last week of Aug. 
Deputy State Supt. Houck, of Pennsylvania, and E. A. 
Jones, of Massillon, were the principal Mistructors. B. 
A. Hinsdale and F. V. Irish each spent a day in giving 
instruction.— The Marion County Institute was held 
at Marion, first week of August, with an attendance of 
120. M. Manly, W. F. Hufford and J. C. Ridge were 
the ) me p instructors, assisted by E. E. Henry, P. 
W. Search and othe:s. Com. Brown was present the 
tirst day and gave valuable instruction concerning the 
school Jaws of Ohio. Prof. F. V. Irish was present on 
Friday and gave instruction in analysis and diagram- 
ing. The officers for the ensuing year are: W. A. 
Sager, President; Allie Uncapher and J. W. Redman, 
Vice-Presidents: Ella Stivers, Secretary: E. E. Henry, 
Hattie Peters, W. A. Sager, Executive Commitiee.— 
Green County Institute began at Xenia, August 18th. 
Instructors, Prof. Tuttle and Supt. Stevenson, of Colum- 
bus. J.H. McMillan, of Xenia, was elected President ; 
W. H. McFarland, Yellow Spring, Vice-President; C. 
W. Chandler, of Xenia, Secretary ; W. W. Donham, of 
Alpha, Executive Committee. 

r. Harvey and Prof. Patterson are considered ex- 
cellent instructors by the teachers of Brown County.—— 
Edward E. Phillips, Ph.D., has been appointed professor 
of Greek in Marietta Collage, in place of Prof. Manatt, 
elected chancellor of the University of Nebraska. Prof. 
Phillips has just returned from a period of study in 
Europe, after teaching three years in Harvard Collage, 
— which he received his degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
pay. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Mr. J. A. Estee, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Bristol High School, goes to Addison, N. Y.., 
to take a similar position. Mr. F. M. Bronson succeeds 
Mr. Estee at Bristol.——Rev. O. H. Fernald, of Rock- 
ville, Conn., eucceeds Rev. F. D. Blakeslee as principal 
of Greenwich Academy.——Mr. 8S. H. Baker, of Bristol, 
has resigned, and Mr. Wm. Valentine takes his place. 
——Miss Mattie Mason, of Warren, will return to Pru- 
dence Island for the fall term.——Mr. Henry C. Sayles 
is to be principal of the new ungraded school in Bristol. 


TENN.—Supt. Avant and T. B. Kelly, of Pure Foun 
tain College, are striving to bring the teachers of De 
Kalb Co. up to a professional standard. A County 
Teachers’ Institute has been organized and receives the 
hearty support of the best teachers.——The Gaidner 
Independent Normal begins its first term Sept. Ist ; 
second, Nov. 10th; third, Jan. 26, 1885; fourth, April 
6th ; Institute term, June 15, 1885. The faculty consists 
of Jobn B. Cummings, A.B., J. W, Stillwell, B.S., 
Associate Principals; Mrs. Nettie McAfee Cummings, 
B. D., Intermediate Dept. The Independent Normal is 
a permanent institution. Its government is such as de- 
velops the true ideal of a free and democratic citizen 
ship. This system of freedom creates a manly self- 
control and an energetic individuality that can be 
accomplisbed by no oppressive force-system. Study is 
made a source of enjoyment, and a sure means of good 
discipne. Subjects and principles, rather than books, 
are taught. Besides the usual departments, it has a 
Teachers’ and a Scientific department, and a Business 
department, in which book-keeping, commercial law, 
commercial arithmetic and correspondence, English 
mmar, composition, penmanship, and debating are 
thoroughly taught ; and an Institute department, de- 
signed especially for teachers and those desiring to 
become teachers. 


WEST VA.—The Fayette county Institute met at 
Fayetteville, Aug. 18th. Prof. W. J. Kenney was the 
instructor. The proceedings were enlivened by literary 
exercises. Supt. Bibb addressed the teachers on tlie 
importance of reading educational journals. 





BOTTLES are now made of paper in Germany and Au- 
stria. Ten parts of rags, forty of straw, and fifty of 
brown wood pulp are incorporated thoroughly. The 
paper is coated on both sides with sixty parts of defi- 
brinated fresh blood, thirty-five parts of lime powder, and 
five parts of sulphate of alumina. When dry, ten or 
twelve leaves, in coated, are placed over each other 
and Jaid in heated molds. Pressure acts upon the albumen 
of the blood, and the lime produces an intimate combi- 
pation. The bottles are made an two-pieces and then 
joined together. They are cheap, and serve eh admi« 
table purpose. 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL CONDITION. 


ee 


The report of Gen. Eaton, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education is before tis 4s we write. 





- | A few facts gleaned from these pages can not fail 


to interest our readers, It is true that to some 
people such statistics are dull reading, but to those 
who are interested in advances in education, they 
can not fail to be both, suggestive and profitable, 

Eighteen States and two Territories fail to make 
any report of the attendance on private schools. 
But making full allowance for this unfortunate 
failure, it is impossible to be content with the at. 
tendance reported, which is sixty-five per cent. 
We have still considerable to do before we ‘can 
compete with Germany, which reports ninety-five 
per cent. of its school children in its schools. The 
attendance is, however, increasing. The number 
of school children has increased, during the year 
364.000, while the average attendance has increased 
454,000. 

The State of lowa pays its teachers the least— 
only an average of $150 a year—not as much as the 
average day laborer receives. 

With a total school population of over 16,000,000 
we had more than 10,000,000 of children enrolled 
in public schools, and over 6,000,000 in average 
daily attendance, under about 293,000 teachers, the 
whole cost of this immense system amounting to 
over $91,000,000. More than half the number of 
teachers were women. This proportion of women 
to men continues to increase. It is encourag- 
ing to learn that there is an upward move- 
ment in teachers’ salaries, eighteen states report- 
ing an increase in the pay of all their teachers, 
four in that of men only, and one in that of women. 

In the matter of school equipment—except in 
teachers—we have added, during the year, nearly 
or quite $5,500,000, besides $5,000,000 in permanent 
school funds. There is, as might be expected, a 
great disproportion between the expenditure of the 
different States. Massachusetts leads, with an ex- 
penditure of 615.40 for each pupil enrolled; Alabama 
brings up in the rear, with an expenditure of $2.27. 

From thirty-six to seventy-three per cent. of the 
white children are enrolled in the schools of the 
South: from seventeen to sixty-nine per cent, of 
the negro children. The enrollment of the negro 
children has increased much faster than the popu- 
lation; the colored school population has increased 
twenty-eight per cent., and the enrollment forty 
per cent., since 1876-77. 

It appears that the increase in the number at- 
tending school during the year in the Suuth has not 
kept pace with the increase in the number of school 
age. 

With a white school population of over 4,000,000 
and a colored of nearly 2,000,000, there were more 
than 2,000,000 white children and nearly 803,000 
colored, attending the public schools; the percent- 
age of enrolment of the number of youth of 
school age ranying from eighty-six to seventy-three 
for white children, and from seventeen to sixty- 
nine for colored. 

The whole number of colored pupils attending 
public schools in all portions of the country num- 
ber over 834,000. There were aleo over 8,000 colored 
pupils in normai schools, more than 6,600 in acade- 
mies, about 2,300 in colleges, and over 800 studying 
theology, law, and medicines. 

The statistics show about 446,000, or upward of 
half a million of students, pugsuing an education 
above and beyond the elementary schools. Of 
these nearly 300,000 attended academies, public 
high schools, and other schools, preparatory to 
college and commercial schools: about 50,000 were 
in normal sehools and departments preparing to 
teach; upward of 93,000 attended collegiate imstitu- 
tions; nearly 16,000 were in scientific schools, and 
about 23,000 in schools of theology, law, and medi- 
cine. In all probability the number of students 
engaged in some of what are called the “half 
branches” would reach fully half a million, if 
we could count the thousands scattered through- 
out the country from Maine to California who Were 
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reported to the Bureau of Education—students 
pap phe which never heard of that office, 
or at home in connection with the Chautauqua, or 
or some other society for the promotion of home 
study. 

rey as reported, about 40,000 young women 
were engaged in collegiate and scientific study: of 
these, upward of 29,000 were in 227 colleges ex- 
clusively for women, (of which 152 were authorized 
to confer collegiate degrees,) the remainder attend- 
ed co-educational colleges and scientific schools. 

The number of kindergartens in the country has 
increased to 348 and their pupils to nearly 17,000. 
More than one-half of the entire number having 
been started in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 

Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

The number of students (16,000) reported in 
scientific schools and state agricultural colleges 
was 3,000 more than that of the previous year. 

The 5,000 theological students belonged to twenty- 
five different religious denominations, the Roman 
Catholic, with 1,000 students, are decidedly 
ahead in point of numbers. Students in law num- 
bered 3,000; those in medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy, 15,000. 

The lessons these figures teach will be found in 
a former JourRNAL. The many suggestions they 
furnish will form materials for discussion during 
the entire year. 

Tbe Commissioner devotes considerable space to 
the subject of technical instruction, quoting liber- 
ally from a report on that subject of the Royal 
(English) Commissioners, recently published, which 
will be found to be a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of the subject of industrial education. 
The report also treats of the education of the blind, 
the deaf, idiots, and orphans; the work of reform 
schools, educational benefactions, public libraries, 
the evils of over-study, and the necessity for pre- 
serving and cultivating forests. 





In our last number we published an article by 
Professor Waite, of Cornell University, on ‘‘Teach- 
ing by Correspondence.” This is coming to be a 
most effective means of instruction, in fact the only 
means thousands have of mastering many subjects. 
Chautauqua is a remarkable example of the suc- 
cess Of this method, although differing somewhat 
from the plan proposed at Cornell. We propose to 
commence instruction in the mind by correspond- 
ence, and several have signified their intention of 
undertaking its study, but many more among our 
numerous family should respond. When the class 
is filled, we will commence weekly hints as to the 
course to be pursued. The criticisms on papers 
sent will be by mail. We shall note the progress 
made from time to time, trrough the columns of 
the JournaL and Institute. The knowledge of the 
mind is of the utmost importance to teachers, in 
fact, no one can become a scientific and really suc- 
cessful teacher without a knowledge of Psychology. 
The very name has become distasteful, because of 
the deep and misty abstractions usually connected 
with it. But abstruse theories have no place in 
the school room. They may do for the university 
professor’s class, but notin the primary school. The 
true study of mind consists of a simple but thorough 
classification of observed facts. No matter how poor- 
ly you have been taught, or how elementary -is | 3f 
your education, you are not on that account to 
think you cannot succeed in studying mental facts. 
You can. . They conquer who think they can. Do 
you think you can ? 


Tracuers, please do not allow yourselves to 
think and to.act upon the idea that perfect recita- 
tions, punctual attendance and correct deportment 
of the pupils are success, or that because of these 
things your school is suceessful. ‘These are good 
symptoms, but are not ultimate results. If you 
have trained your.pupils to that self-control, and 
habit of self direction necessary to promptness and 

orrectness of manner and recitation, your work is 
successful; while if you have failed of training 
them to this self-control.and gelf.direction; per'ect 
recitations, prompt attendance and good deport- 
Ee > school will not redeem your work fro. 








FOR THE. SCHOLARS. 


ANOTHER SPIDER AND FLY. 


FOR RECITATION. 
“Come try my new swing !” said a cunning old spider. 
As she fastened a thread round a columbine stalk, 
Toa trim little fly that lit down beside her 
To brush off the dust while they had a short talk. 
‘‘Seethis now! I touched with my foot that tall aster? 
Now back—there I jostled that lovely sweet pea ! 
O,such jolly fun ! see I.go fast and faster ! 
Hop in, little neigbor, there’s room here by me !” 
‘“It can't be so nice.as to fly,” he made answer, 
While thoughtfully stroking his fair gauzy wings. 
‘“* Poh! flies! I’ve had them! They are nice, but my 
land, sir ! 
You can’t till you try know the pleasure of swings.” 
The spider and swing--they went faster and higher ; 
The blossoms they nodded and all things Jooked gay, 
And our charmed little fly soon lost all desire 
Save just once to swing in that rollicking way. 
‘He'll come now; I know,” said the cunning old spinner. 
And her cruel eyes gleamed as she danced out of sight. 
Then looking back slyly, she thought of the dinner 
That plump fly would make when she had him all 
tight. 
“She’s gone!” thought the fly. ‘“Now I guess I will try it. 
And all in a flutter he hurried right in. 
** Nice, isn’t it, dear? Now don’t you deny it !” 
And the spider sprang out with a horrible grin. 
Whew! swoop comes.a swallow ! he’s seized the derider, 
And off to his nest in the barn-roof has flown ; 
So now little silver wings laughs at the spider, 
And swings if he pleases or lets it alone. 
—LAvUKA GaRLAND CARR 
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A DECLAMATION. 


The following is a part of a recent address de- 
livered before the alumui of Cornell University by 
Rev. George R. Van De Water, of Brooklyn. It is 
eloquent and suggestive—an excellent selection for 
a declamation for a young man or woman: 

** No man can begin to tell the limit of your influence 
for good, your power to bless. Think of the time when 
in God’s Providence you are called to duty. Think of 
the land where God has cast your lot. Think of the 
principles of your nation, of which you are to become 
the trustees for your kind. Thestage of life upon which 
you enter isa continent. The banner which it unfurls 
wreaths itself into a rainbow, which rests upon two 
oceans and encompasses a hemisphere, What lands to 
be peopled! What seas, bays, lakes to be traversed ! 
What rivers to be bridged! What mountains to be tuns 
nelled! What myriads to be taught! What million- 
to be saved! Commerce is extending the principles of 
our énstitutions and the influence of our manners to the 
ends of the earth. At this great juncture in commerce 
and religion, the arts are tasked, the elements are 
chained, the powers of Heaven are enlisted to overcome 
all difficulties. What a field for enterpmse, for valor! 
What a field, what a boundless field, what a glorious 
field young brothers, for you! Never times greater 
than these. Never was there demanded to meet them 
greater men. Gird up your loins, my brothers ; enter it. 
oovoupy it.” 








GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
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All our knowledge is ourselves 10 know.—PopPe. 
Children have more need of models than of crities.— 
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exercises, 
class, or 


In children a great curiousness is well, 
Who have themselves to learn and all "the world. 
—TENNYSON. 
There is no state in which the bounteous gods 
Have not placed joy, if men would seek - cat s 
What you keep by you, you - S change and mend, 
But eit Sect dpchied ean er be tecalled. 
nag te those whose words or deeds 
aay us im -_ naaiy needs, 


are viewless angels, 





a dey 4 low.—LONGFELLOW. 
Igo gtiding by, 





And bear each minute’s record 
To Him who sits on high. GP. CRANCH. 


Labor is life—'tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound or the dark rust assaileth. 
—Mrs. Oscoop. 
Don't covet the possession of any man until you are 
willing to pay the price which he paid ; then you will 
not need to covet them, for you can go and get them 
for yourself. 





NOTEWOKTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 


FOREIGN. 

The cholera is raging at Naples, 966 cases and 328 deaths re- 
ported within twenty-four hours. 

Seventy thousand persons lost their lives by floods in China. 

Ohina is preparing to fortify Shanghai. 

General Lord Wolsely offered Henry M. Stanley an appointm: nt 
on his stwff. Mr. Stanley obiainea permis-ion from the Kiog of 
Belgium, President of the Africrn Int«1national Association, to 
accept the offer, and will start at once for Ex) pt. 

The British ship Earl Beaconsfield, from Glasgow, Feb. 2nd, for 
San Francisco, has been burned atsea. The crew were landed at 
Valparaiso. 

The English Government has ordered 250,000 pounds more 
of Chicago compressed beef for ure in the Soudan oxpedition. 

DOMESTIC, 

Intense heat prevailed Sept. 10th and 11th, 61 cases of sunstroke 
were reported in N. Y. City, 17 of which were fatai. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota were visited by a tornmadoand severe 
storms Sept. 11th. 

Sitting Bull, five other Sioux chiefs, two squaws, and an Indian 
girl left Dakota recently, and are paying a visit to New York. 

The ext: eme heat was followed by frost in Vermont. 

Savannah. Ga., is nuw the second largest cotton port in the 
world, 

A waterspout flooded the village of Mt. Pleasant, La., last Sun- 
day. 

The Jewish holidays begin with the New Year on Sepember 20. 

Iowa is to spend $30,000 to place its display in the New Orleans 
exhibition. 

Sixteen deaths have occurred near Ashland, Pa.,from impure 
drinking water. 

Governor Waller has been nominated by the Democrats of Con - 
necticut, and Moody Ourrier by the Republicans uf New Hamp- 
shire for Governor. 

Ten thousand childreu in Philadelphia are deprived of a public 
education for want of room. The school buildings of Philadel- 
phia number 238, 196 of which are owned by the city. Forty- 
two are rented. 

The Massachusetts Republicans have renominated Governor 
Robinson and the entire State ticket. The Democrats have nom- 
inated W. C. Endicott for Governor. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 











In Berlin, electricity is applied to the hatching of 
chickens. 

THE people of Manchester recently subscribed im a 
single day $25,000,000 to build a ship canal to Liver- 
pool. 

THERE are now 26 electric railways in the world ; but 
none of them can run more than one car in the same 
circuit. 

ONE-FIFTH of the iron, one-fourth of the steel, and 
one-half of the silver for the world are supphed by the 
United States. 

OnLy three of the nine Atlantic cables are now in 
good running order. The best submarine cable will last 
only from eleven to fifteen years. 

A MEETING of Mormons near.Nasbville, Tenn., was 
attacked Aug. 11 by a band of masked men, and after a 
severe fight several of their number were killed. 


Tue largest china vase in the work’ has just been fin- 
ished at Hanley, Englaad, alter éizht years labor. It 
is eleven feet in height and is valued at $10,000. 

CapTaIn ERICSSON, the famous builder of the first 
monitor, has invented a solar engine, for use in tropical 
countries where there is plenty of sunshine but a scarcity 
of coal and wood. 

AT a recent scientific meeting in London it was stated 
that arsenic, in quantities large enough to poisun beasts, 
has been known to find its way through the ground into 
wells fifty feet distant. 


W. W. Srory is at work upon a statue reprosenting 
Miriam singing her song of triumph upon the delivery 
of the children of Israel from the hosts of Pharaoh. 
The right arm is outstretched, and the left rests upon a 
timbrel. 

‘Mr. Wa. E. Curtis, Washington correspondent cf 


the Chicago Inter-Ocean, has been appointed by the 
President as secretary of the commission to inquire into 
the ccommercial relation between the United States 
and the countries of Central and South America, with 
a view to extending our commerce iu tiiut direction. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Dr. paren Ma a says: ‘In nervous diseases I 
know of no preparation to equal it.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

SADLER’s INDUCTIVE ARITHMETICS. Three Parts. Com- 
prehensive and Practical Treatises, Embracing the 
Latest and Most Approved Methods of Performing 
Numerical Computations. By W. H. Sadler and W. 
R. Will. Baltimore, Md.: W.H. Sadler. Part I, 328 
pages. Part II, 413 pages. Part 1II, 721 pages. 

Theso books have not been published to compete with 
other arithmetics, but they have been specially prepared 


. by successful teachers of arithmetic for use in the arith- 


metical department of the institution with which they 
are connected. 

The authors bave considered themselves free to insert 
every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, or 
item of information which they have found by actual 
experience to be necessary to an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the subjects treated. The result is, complete 
and practical text-books, exhibiting the business ac- 
tivities of the day as they really are, and preparing the 
student successfully to cope with them, instead of the 
theoretical abstractions of the average arithmetic which 
never occur in practice. 

In attaining this standard of thoroughness, these 
volumes have necessarily reached large proportions ; 
but an experience of nearly two years by them, during 
which the manuscript has been subjected to the ‘crucial 
test of the class-room, has demonstrated that much less 
time is required to teach arithmetic thoroughly by the 
use of a complete arithmetic, than by the use of a 
smaller, incomplete arithmetic, however much the 
latter may be supplemented by the efforts of the teacher, 
hampered as he usually is by more recitations than he 
has time properly to conduct. Besides, a complete 
text-book, while affording needed relief to both teacher 
and pupil near the close of the session in reviewing for 
examination, is an absolute necessity to pupils who 
have not been able to attend regularly, by supplying 
them with full information upon all topics which have 
been passed during their absence. 

Among its many commendable features may be enu- 
merated the following : 

1. Its conservatism in retaining all that is approved, 
and progressiveness in rejecting all that is impractical, 
in the old systems of arithmetic. 

2. The logical arrangement and adequate treatment 
of its subjects, and the perspicuity of its explanations 
and rules, placing within reach of the pupil, in clear, 
direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have 
to practise in active life. 

8. The great number and variety of its examples and 
their practical character, presenting a fair reflex of 
actual, every-day occurrences in the store, the work- 
shop, or on the farm. 

4. Its true, inductive character, exhibiting in an 
original and practical manner the application of known 
principles in framing a new rule, adapted to the require- 
ments of a new subject. 

No space has been wasted in the futile attempt to 
usurp functions which properly belong to the teacher, 
when every facility is supplied to enable him to ac- 
complish the maximum of results in the minimum of 
time, by placing in its hands a text-book upon arithme- 
tic which has been written, not by professors of mathe- 
matics whose sole experience in the class-room has 
been in teaching algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc., 
but by experienced teachers of arithmetic, who know 
what is needed by themselves, and in supplying their 
own wants have produced a text-book which will also 
be found useful to others. 

The books are to be highly commended to students 
and teachers, who wish to elevate their profession above 


~ dull routine and mechanical processes to the high plan- 


demanded by this intensely mercantile and business 

THE AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION. Bos- 
ton, Mass. : Prang Educational Co. 

The new edition of this valuable work -comprises, 
first, a Primary Course, consisting of Two Series of 
Cards, a Teachers’ Manual, containing full directions for 
the exercises on the cards, and Two Text-Books arranged 
to furnish pupils with practice work, with a Teacher’s 
Manual for the exercises in each ; second, a Grammar 
Course, consisting of twelve text-books numbered from 
three to fourteen; and third, a High-School Course, con- 
sisting of text-books and charts in advanced Drawing. 

In each manual the general plan of the whole course 
is laid down, and the three fundamental divisions to 
which all drawing may be referred, namely, Construc- 
tion (the making of working drawings,) Representation 
(drawing of things as they appear), and Decoration 












each other shown. Each exercise is then shown in its 
relation to the general plan. 

Thus each manual is, in a true sense, a complete treat- 
ise in itself, and at the same time one term in a con- 
nected and logical series. 

A similar order of treatment is followed in each exer- 
cise. At the outset the object of each exercise is con- 
cisely given, that it may be kept in mind throughout 
the whole discussion of what is to be done. Then fol- 
low suggestions to the teacher, comprising comments 
on the character of the exercise, and its relation to the 
development of the instruction, hints as to methods of 
teaching, and explanations of difficult points. Then 
follow the specific directions according to which the 
figure is to be drawn. Finally, if any definitions are 
deduced from the exercise, they are placed at the end. 
Each manual is carefully indexed, and, at intervals, 
exact reproductions of children’s drawings of fair qual- 
ity are given, that teachers may have some standard by 
which to judge when their pupils are doing good work. 

Price: Primary Manuals, per copy, 75 cts.; Primary 
Cards, per dozen packages, $1.00 ; Text-Books, Nos. 1 to 
6, per dozen, $1.00 ; Nos. 7 to 14, per dozen, $2.00 ; Man- 
uals for the Grammar Course, per part, 50 cts. 


RED LETTER Porms. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25. « 

There is always room for a good collection of poetry, 
consequently the present volume does not come amiss ; 
on the contrary, it is peculiarly welcome, having had 
the advantage of some other special collections lately 
issued, from which to enhance itsown value. Thecom- 
piler has freely availed himself of the judgment of others 
and also exercised his own with a discretion that will 
be appreciated by those into-whose hands the book may 
fall. The aim has been to present a compact, popular 
handbook of English poetry from Chaucer to the present, 
including the best from the poets represented ; and 
this aim has been followed both with cara and taste. 
Poems by living authors bring the representation down 
to the latest period, and an index of authors, contents, 
and first lines at the end of the book adds to its value. 
Of the typography and binding, no higher praise can be 
given than to say it is worthy of the publishers’ repu- 
tation. 


VACATION CRUISING T. J. Rothrock, M. D. Phila- 
delphia: J. Lippincott & Co. 

It seems strange that pleasant reading can be found 
in so quiet a narration of experiences apparently so 
commonplace. Yet, soitis. The author displays no 
ostentation in telling of this smooth, easy vacation-trip 
in his little yacht on the Chesapeake. He writes very 
simply, as if to a party of friends without attempting 
to make an impression, but the reader enters involun- 
tary into the breezy spirit of the cruise, which is all the 
more refreshing-for the illustrations, The book is sug- 
gestive to vacationists. 


MILLY’s LITTLE WANDERER. Mrs. Lucie A. Bisbee. 
Boston :~ D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 

It is gratifying to take up a book containing so many 
pleasing features. This might. be called a Sunday- 
school book—it certainly is a religious book—but it has 
a literary and popular attractiveness that all too seldom 
accompany books intended for the religious instruction 
of young people. It is a sweet story, sweetly told, of 
how a loving and lovable little girl welcomed a less 
fortunate one to her heart and house, thus bringing a 
blessing upon herself and her parents. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. Pendleton King. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 30 cts. 

This paper-covered book wax probably intended for a 
campaign document,,and as such will no doubt attain a 
wide circulation. It is a biographical outline of the 
subject’s life, and a very satisfactory estimate of his 
public career, introducing a considerable number of his 
more important veto messages as Mayor and Governor. 
[t will do its part toward a judgment based on that best 
of evidence—the facts, and the most reliable testimony, 
@ man’s own words, 4 


Wit, WIspoM, AND PHILOSOPHY OF JEAN PAaAvuL 
RICHTER. Edited by Giles P. Hawley. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Paper, 25 cents. 

This volume contains over 250 choice gems of litera- 
ture. Richter is surely one of the ‘‘ immortals,” but, 


little acquainted with his pungent and profound writ- 
ings. It beer said of him, ‘‘no writer has made 
such t rerrarks and no ten have made so many.” 
Some of the ablest thinkers of the century have been 


x "J os ; eek s 
St* * _~ a Pt vee ~ ae 
~ September 20, 1884. 
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é BOOK DEPARTMENT. (designing), are clearly explained, and their relation to 








except for scattered quotations, American readers are | that 





eager to confess their debt to him for inspiration, rich 





suggestiveness, and subtle analysis. These selections 
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have been made with excellent taste and discriming 
tion, and display to advantage the range of Richter, 
thought and imagination. 

QUICKSANDS. From the German of Adolph Strecx. 
fuss. Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphis ; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50, 

Among the German translations with which Mrs, 
Wister’s name has become associated this is not least 
attractive. It is characteristic asa German novel, being 
in a sense melodramatic, although hardly sensational, 
The plot turns upon a curious exchange of name be- 
tween two young men. The resulting situations and 
entanglements are decidedly interesting. 

WILp-Woops Lirz. Capt. Charles A.J. Farrar. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

This relates the adventures of a party of Boston boys 
in the Maine woods, including a variety of narrow 
escapes and amusing experiences that will greatly please 
and interest the boys. The book contains a number of 
illustrations, adding to its attractiveness. 

MAGAZINES. 

Among contributions in the October Atlantic, special- 
ly worthy the teacher’s attention, are ‘‘ The Battle of 
Lake George,” by Francis Parkman ; ‘‘ Washington and 
his Companions viewed Face to Face,” by Geo. Hough- 
ton ; ‘‘ Southern Colleges and Schools,” by Charles For- 
ster Smith ; and Dr. Holmes’ exquisite poem, ‘‘Ave.” 


In the Popular Science Monthly some highly sugges- 
tive contributions are, ‘‘ Measurement of Oharacter,” 
by Francis Galton, F.R.S.; ‘‘ Further Remarks on the 
Greek Question,” by Josiah P. Cooke ; ‘‘ Wages, Capital 
and Rich Men” by the author of ‘‘ Conflict in Nature 
and Life.” 


The most notable article in the current North Ameri- 
can is ‘‘Moral Character iy Politics,” by President Julius 
H. Seelye. Readers will also be interested to learn of 
the ‘‘ Benefits of the Tariff System” from John Roach 
and others. 

Harper’s is beautiful with pictures and engravings, 
and nearly everything in it is interesting. ‘‘ The Home 
of Hans Christian Andersen,’ by Horace E. Scudder; 
and ‘‘ King’s College,” by John MacMullen ; beside arti- 
cles in the Editor’s Records will specially interest 
teachers. 

In the current number of Education there are several 
articles of merit and interest to teachers; perhaps the 
most practical is that by John D. Philbrick, LL.D., on 
‘** Reform of the Tenure of Office of Teachers.” 

The August number of that fine publication, Descrip- 
tive America, is devoted to Michigan, and covers the 
ground in the most admirable fashion. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine contains the usual amount 
of interesting material—articles of practical value and 
entertaining fiction. It keeps up to its standard asa 
family magazine. 

Lippincott’s for October contains an interesting article 
on ‘A School without Text-Books,” by S. H. M. Byers ; 
and one on “ Wit and Diplomacy in Dictionaries.” 

Outing is this month full of the spirit of its own pe- 
culiar province, and attractive to all lovers of out-door 
life. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The Amer’can Unitarian Association will begin this 
month the erection of their new building on Beacon 
street, corner of Bowdoin, Boston. 

The New York Times thinks that no reader of ‘‘ The 
Evolution of a Life ” (published by S. W. Green’s Son), 
in Binghamton will fail to discover that the real author 
is David E. Cronin, 

“The Case of Mr. Blaine: An Open Letter to the 
Boston Advertiser,” by an Independent, has just been 
published by the author, Edwin D. Mead, in a pamphlet 
of 54 pages,"in which he defends Mr. Blaine from the 
attacks of the Advertiser. 





A SECOND EMPHATIC ENDORSEMENT, 

Mr. Wm. B. Mitchell, editor of the Journal-Press, St. Cloud, 
Minn., wrote to Mr. Wm. Pe Penn Nixon, asking if card with his 
signature, recommen Compoun xygen, was genuine. Mr. 

t : folowing letter frott Me. Wm. Penn Nixon, 


Inter-Ocean, explains itself, 
and be read with jnterest: " 


Ockan, Chicago, Jan. 16, 1883, 
“ Mr. W. B. Mitchell, St. Cloud, Minn, . 

“ Doar 818 :—I am aways, happy ‘to bear testimony to the 
Wg a as manufactured by Drs. 


it the most snoertem Re 


medy for th aoe that was ever discovered 
saved my life, and Iam alw glad to recom 
those that are _—_— troubles. The card was not 
cute comune, but I the remedy now as fully as I did in 
f “ truly Ww. Pens Nrxow 
Our * Treatine on Compound Ozyien,” ae of 
the discovery and mode of of on of this remar curative 
Tanie Meuralein. Deomeuitio Aotbens et id wide range of 
> anda 
chronic diseases, will be sent free. ‘Lddress & 
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“== PpRPIncerrs—— 
POPULAR SERIES OF Reasetl 


By MARCIUS WILLSON. 


The series consists of five books, substantially bound in cloth and handsomely illustrated, 


with a supplementary volume (The Sixth Reader) for advanced pupils. 


The author has constructed the Series on the 
appropriate instruction in the art of reading, and also cultivate a taste for reading as a source of knowledge. 


rinciple that Reading Books should combine the greatest possible interest with 


These ends are sought to 


be attained in the development of the following Educational Features, which are given a great degree of prominence : 


I, The very EASY GRADATION of the Series. 
Il. The MORAL LESSONS inculcated. 
III. The PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS to Teachers and Pupils. 
IV. The LANGUAGE LESSONS, which are of great diversity and practi- 


cal utility. 


Reader. 


numbers are carried forward throughout the Series. 


feature and testimonials to its merits.) 


Events are localized, and many of the characters noticed in the early 


(See numerous notices of this 


VI. The GREAT VARIETY OF MANNER AND MATTER which the 


books contain, 


V. The NARRATIVE PLAN, which begins near the close of the Second which attaches to them. 


The unanimity with which the Educational Press and Educators have commended the Popular Series of Readers is, we believe, without a parallel in the history of 
similar publications, and one of the best evidences that the books meet the wants of the progressive teacher. 


“It wasa happy thought to make the lessons (while each is 
distinct in itself) a part of a connected story of young society in 
a pleasant neighborhood, and into thatstory to weave some of the 
choicest ody ron oa of English and American writers. 
BENSO Lossina, the Historian. 


“ We see in this Series the o beginat ofa eer and brighter 
reading classes.” York School ral, 


day for the 


“We consider them an on upon ce we have seen. 
and fee! tbat -_ cannot too highly commend them.”— Arkansas 


Sehool Journal. 


“The Series bas the endorsement of a la 
tors of national reputation, and their u 
be fully deserved."”"—The Chronicle, Pittsburgh. 


Correspondence from Teachers and School 


nnmber of educa- 
~ praise seem to 


, .—From 
Journal. 


justice.’ 


as : Something ve 
to knowledge ’ 
—Preabyterian Banner. 





“The combination of Reading and Composition is a worthy 
and notable feature of the Series.” —Central School Journal, lowa. 
“ They contain a vast deal of information and give all desir- 
able variety in style and scope in vocal dri 


* This Series of Readers contains so man d startling 
tures, that the review in our former number aia them but scant 
*—Pacific School and Home Journal. 

“The plan embraces some novel and helpful features, and 
the pte Meld Heubticar. be Fd best that has yet been published.”’— 


like ~~ hitherto undiscovered ‘ royal road 
at last opened up to youthful students.”’ 


."—Indiana School 


fea- | Monthly. 


success.’’—The 





Officers desiring to introduce Readers is respectfully invited. 


and the UNEQUALLED AND CONTINUED’ INTEREST 


“* Literary exccllence and useful information are the elements 
that commend chem to our judgment.”—American Journal of 
Education, St. Louts 


“ No series of Readers is now before the public with stronger 
claims for extensive introduction.”—Southern Hducational 


“They have been subjected to the crucible of the school- 
room sufficient! 


long to enable us to say thet they are a decided 
eacher, Philadelphia. 


“The lessons are well calculated to teach the virtues which 
go to form a noble character.’”*—Penn, School Journal. 

“ No other series is so carefully grotes, 80 beautifully printed, 
or so philosophically arranged.” 


bany Journal. 
A full set of Lippincott’s 


Readers (five books) will be sent, prepaid, for examination on receipt of $1.50 (the six books, $2.00.) Address 


AP B. 


T. W. GILSON, 87 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. M. V. CALVIN, Augusta, Ga. B. K. BENSON, A Austin, Texas. 


LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


E. H. ELY, lowa City, lowa. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


——"0: 


Walton’s Com Angler, Mason's edi 
tion, with 86 illustrations. 12mo, cl. $2.00. 

Anew and elegant edition of this quaint old 
classic, printed on fine calendered paper, in clear 
and handsome type, with all the illustrations of 
Major’s edition. 

“In all respects one of the most complete and at- 
tractive forms in which this charming lish classic 
has been given to the public. We know of no edition 
in which the student can find this notable work more 
mate rea Dane completely prepared for study or read- 


Red-Letter veo By English men end 

yemnen, Som, nae down 32. the a 

y 0, clo 25; r 
leather, cushion covers, ne 00. 


“As a compact, inex jive, hand pook Jang 
) tS of Le poetey, it is popaler a rival.” ¥. 


Sustains 's Poems. Selected and edited by 
R. H. STopDARD, with Heeroductety 
16mo, cloth, gilt $1.25; alligator leath- 
er, ouaiee cove .00: 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 
$2.50; 8vo, tree calf or full morocco, $6.00. 


re lp Eliot's Poems. Illustrated edition. 





16 full pe ~~ drawin, 
tists ll pe engraved by Geo. T. An 

Little Aq’) Magtene. By Lady CaL- 
COTT. ith ustrations. Elegantly prin- 
ted and i in red cloth, gi ye 
and a . _o the essen ~~ = of 
cloth, $1 or Young People. 12mo, 
al 1.95 istory Pp 


ceptionally fi fitted to interest and instruct young 
Advertiser. 


people, . 

Winta to Ox Our eto By A.J. SYMINGTON, 
with an introduc by Lyman Asport, D.D. 
Square 16mo, 7 


“No book of wr heme ~ of pages, outside of the 
Bible. contains wiser advice and counsel for the boys 
of America than this. "—Journal of Education. 


What Fide Remembers, By Fare Huyt- 
INGTON. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A story of 
fifty years ago. 


For sale by Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWSIL & Co., 
stor Place, New York 


OUR SCHOOL : “AIDS Sa eee oat 
7 aoe 








is ag cards, 50 large beautiful 

chromo merit and 1) lange clname enous 

pa Ul ged ; half set . 600 new 

brilliant artistic chromo school reward, > 

merit, credit, diploma, birt! ,. Easter, 

remembrance, visit christmas, New Year. 
gift cards at 5, 10,15, Wand 2c. 
set 20c. If you do notcare 
send amount 
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OUR 


NG WORLD 


A New Book for Singing Classes, In- 
stitutes and Conventions. 
By Gero. F. Roor & C. C. Case. 


CONTAINS 
The finest Elementary Lessons, both in quality and 
grading, that have ever appeared in any book. 
The Best of simple Part Songs, Tunes and An- 
thems with beautiful Glees an Secular Chornses, 
crowned by the brilliant ** Italia.’ 


Effectiv Music for Class and Concert Work, from 
that which * ‘sings itself,’’ up to Gounod’s “ Un- 
fold Ye Portals.’ 


arabe the book all in all and it is one that will make 
[hy teaching a pleasure and delight to Teachers and 


Price, @0cts, each b; ail, postpaid 00 
géceen by express, as prepenie ay 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S 


BOOK-KEEPINC. 


This revision embodies i improvements a ee 

by various teachers, and those made necessary t 
keep this ever-popular work fully up to the 
resent requirements for a text-book on Book- 

eep 

For twen years no agency-work whatever 
to extend the use of this book, and 
the remarkable tenacity with which it has hy 
uty attests thehold Fulton & Kast- 
man’s keeping has upon the good opinion 
of aie 


Over 130,000 have been sold, and the de- 
mand continues. 
copies for examination, witha view to 
uction, will be sent by mail, post-paid upon 
the receipt of 60 cents, and a full set of blanks 
n receipt of 45 cents 

price of the Text-book is $1.00 and for 

six Blanks, 75 cents. 
H. B. NIMS & CO., Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


A ie ceeten. oon 7 Windletous advice 0 parents and 




















iw = and Birth Humors, Milk Cru 


Head, Eczemas, and every form o 
ticking. t Sealy, ayrimply, Ser Scrofulous an Inherited 
Diseases 01 Skin an Pp, with 


Absolutely . grea 
Skin Cure, FO cts. ; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 

25 cts., and Cuticura Resolvent, the — ool “Blood 


Purifier, are oo b 
ay Cheutcel Go., Bos 4 Boston. Ea'Send for for os 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


FOR THE 
Preservation of Health 
AND THE 


1a uke OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 
East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


der the a of the 8 
Gocpened by a means of Trustees and a Medical 


Founded y cy — which enables every Faycieion 
to becom wher and coniaoner, and to obtain 
the ht to attend pe — within its walis, eveu 
though uncon with it in an official capacity. 
Indorsed at its commencement by four-fifths of the 
Medical Faculty of New York. 
kinds of Baths ; Static and 


It is equi wi 
every other ofan Blown of letty : t factlitiee for or Massage, 
ish Movements, and Mani tions of Ay 
with ag a =| wt Fa the 


ication to Guronte Malndics 
no short, with every Appliance 
and Remedy necessary for its work. 
Baths, Electricity and Mani; fattene given cs Lame. 
oe or for the Preservation of Heal Heal 
Persons desiring further ed will readily 





Refer- 
Bec. secure it by adressing 


Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


~AAnAnAnAaAnnnnnn~ 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and Lag -o su- 
perior Professo: Principals. Assistan 
ty 





and Governesses for every department 0 
tion ; bce schools to parents. 


" “ M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 
American and $e ‘Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


BEST TEACHERS, xo romere 





AND FOREIGN, 
we provided on Families, Schools, and 


Skilled ‘Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHOEN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE, 


But wishing to keep posted on desirable places 
becoming vacant, please write us. We have over 
200 Vacancies for which we have no Teach- 
ers. A few more correspondents wanted. 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 


38 Madison 8St., Chicago, 111. 


Hints to teachers on “ How to Apply for a Posi- 
tion,” mailed on receipt % } —_ 

Webb's “ Ezy Spas. i 

Several Pieces of ool teow for Bale. 


CTA, EDUCATION BUREN 


regret ay 
Sit to te avail & f of of the situations you 
have offered me. it Iam fully contented witn your 
endeavors ; and shall take every occasion to recom- 
mend the Bureau.” 

Send for “Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.” 


D. F. DIMON, A.M., Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ESTERN TEACHERS’ a ‘Teach- 

ers who wish 
situations a chao 

If you are satis 


sho 
pews do not want your mame; if you are am 











us and want 80) igher and better it 

be my your need to with us. Many 

tencents, Princi Grade, 

M wil was = 
West and South this Send for 


tom blank and let us have Zour name and q 





cations. Laamon Bros., City, Mo, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. ; s 
The School cowmmal, pavtishet weekly, = 
———<« Scrofula Early Symptoms Perfect Cure 
2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. Is a deadly poison thag is transmitted ip | Of. Pp » ip the system, of the | Of blood corrupted by scrofulous or othe. 
50p 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- the blood from generation to generation. th s , have little | tgint can only be effected by the use of 
tion. ° Not o is it am hereditary disease, but t selves alarming. ney oat be | AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, the best Altera- 
The label on each shows up to what date circu ces may ori it im» blood | but sl Er and@}tive Medicine in the world. It expels 
Be eteorOer Dos . Ifthe + day 4 by eal gens yr el ~~ ~ 4 — agg en on the skin, 4 the Feed poe Lg healthful action 
receive a produce and develop this malady. It/|on the eyelids, or even only an/|to the vital organs, invigorates the entire 
reper ees pe em oe ny tn ig born of the luxury of the rich as well | o pressive rete of rihess, of system, and eal 4 dily all the host 
. pa: 2 tte opeed _ as the misery of the poor. It never gion. 1 of vital force. Nature |of special ailments that sprifig from pol 
ey prada, ‘due for the time he has recewed it. “dies out,” except when its vietim = nieeg aostotee rid of the poison} luted blood, such as Derangements of the 
The date your name on the address of \-y it, and can‘ only be cured by’ t ip the-blood, Tod remedial measures | Liver-and Kidneys, spepsia, Dropsy, 
Upaidee Sieve ib whet Unb your eu ption = Se most powerful eratine iM toigils th Gerelo ent of Scrofula in Rbsuniatioen, Nettralgia, Ulcers, Ecze- 
Med ‘ rms.” ma, etc., etc. 
ubseriptions will be received for three months Impure Blood in your veins plants | Your duty to yourself and to poster- er’s la 
: 4 t L - 
gr. six months from those who wish to make « the germs of Scrofula in’ the fovblde eat your vet ohull | Yoine that eet ay ae 
perce e.S tre St een 8 “our enlidreste chiares: | "Gondortenasegcntatbae” | 74g gods ot all impure tt 
0} ca ° : . 
daly the post-office to which they it sent, but ny Vane 





alge the one to which it has been 
e Courts have decide¢ 
cath ‘Seresrager'are pula and thelr pee 
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are ordered to be discontinued. ; 
Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL 
copies sent 


to their can have 1 
free from this ofice to anys dress. 

Advertising rates wil sent on application 
to the Business 7 JEAN ISIDORE CHAR- 
Louts, 21 Park Place, N. ¥. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Place, New York. 








It is not saying anything new, to de- 
clare the great superiority of Maury’s 
Geographies ; it is not telling teachers 
and ~ sor anything they did not 
know before. They have long recognized 
and appreciated this fact, and will thank 
us for calling their attention to the latest 
editions put forward by the University 
Publishing Co., of 19 Murray street, New 
York, In these recent issues the typo- 
graphy is open and helpful to the eye; 
the maps are accurate and beautiful, and 
recent geographical events receive special 
attention. These and other marked excel- 
lencies invite the renewed consideration 
of progressive teachers. 

The sterling enterprise of Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. is just now manifested in 
three new books, to which attention is 
called in our advertising columns, These 
include Watson’s Graphic Speller, Barnes’s 
New Filth Reader, an entirely new book. 
with many improvements, and Monteith’s 
Boys and Girls’ Atlas for ready reference, 
pm | adapted to oral and class instruction. 
School committees, and others interested, 
will do well to send for sample copies to 
the publishers, 111-118 William st , New 
York. 

There are certuin mystic letters which 
for several years have been growing in 
significance to a large and increasing 
class of readers, yr ee 

oun le and the general public. 
mong the uninitiated a Teal of curiosity 
has from time to time been aroused by 
these simple characters, ““C. L. 8. C.,” 
which, on inyestigation, have very readi- 
ly resolved themselves into the sign of 
tue Chautauqua: Literary and Scientific 
Circle, whose course of reading for 1884- 
85 may be found by coneulting the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, ap- 
pearing elsewhere in the columns of the 
ScHooL JournaL. The special prices 
there offered to members will be well 
worth their attention. 

We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of teachers and school committees to 
the text-books offered on another page by 
Daniel Van Winkle, of 88 Chambers St., 
New York. These include Campbell’s 
Reading Spellers, and Allen’s Com on 
Books, both of which have already com- 
maanded the favorable consideration of 
educators. The endorsements of eminent 
scholars appearing in the advertisement 
will be found well worth the careful pe- 
rusal of our readers. 


We would cali the attention of teachers to the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 5 


ertised other page, the bes 
_ mo ane? as sy 
vacant. The work of the: ex 





out the United § Se desi 
not LO with 
count among their numbers not « 


manent posi 
ehange except for preferment. 

A VERY little boy was dri a cow 
along a country road, to the al of a 
city lady, who was on a stroll in the ca- 

ty of a summer boarder. Be asked 
into the corner of the fence, she 
* Little boy, does that cow ever hurt 
ple?” Swelling with ance at’ 
ing appealed to as an authority, the 
b»y answered consolingly, ‘Sometimes 








_-_eem + -_— 
Reagumatisom of the and other forms of 
Heart Disease cured by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator. Price$1. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is oved of and prescribed 
by the medical prodission. who 
know it to be a standard and 


perfectly reliable preparation. 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has en- 
joyed the favor of the public 
for nearly forty years, and in 
all parts of the country, is rec- 
ommended above all other pro- 
fessedly alterative medicines, by 
reputable druggists who, from 
their knowledge, of the :wonder- 
Sul cures performed by it among 
their patrons, have the best as- 
surance of tts purity, strength, 
and medicinal value. 





In the United States, and 


7,000,000 Families 


throughout the world, 


Have proven the curative power of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best medicine that can be 
taken in the spring season, to aid 
Nature in throwing off the effete 
matter that clogs the veins. 
That depressing feeling of Yan- 
(rr of physical weakness, and 
ack or mental energy, which is 
so generally a subject of com- 
laint at this time, is quickly 

nished by it. In all that goes 
to renovate the system, to build 
up healthy tissue, and rejuvenate 
the whole being, AYER’s SaR- 
SAPARILLA possesses a potency 
far beyond any other medicine 
known. 








Facts Like the Following, from Homé and Abroad, Speak for Themselves. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY aT ST. 
MARY’S INFANT ASYLUM AND LYING-E© 


HospitTaL, Dorchester, Mass., who have | her 


used AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for years 
in the relief of the many unfortunate 
children—frequently diseased from birth— 
confided to their care, characterize it as 
‘“‘an invaluable medicine,” and say : ** With 
pleasure we acknowledge the excellence, 
and can testify ax to the beneficial effects 
of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, particularly 
in cases of Sore Eyes and Skin Dis- 
eases.” 


JOHN WYLIE, 88 Moody St., Lowell, 
wis troubled with .severe pains in the 
sma!l of his back, bad appetite, and op- 
pressive weakness, all indications of 
serious Derangement of the Kidneys 
and Liver. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
made him a welt man again. 


Mrs. M. Parks, 28 West Pine St., 
Lowell, to whom, as to very many 
women, change of life brought grievous 
impairment of — and nervous 
strength, has found her only relief in the 
use of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. 

ROBERT BaRRas, (employed at S. E. 
& T. Stott’s), Lowell, a very old man, in 
whom the decrepitude of age was in- 
creased by debility, resultant from Im- 
poverished Blood, found his vital 
forces rejuvenated through the effect upon 
his blood of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

GEORGE W. FULLERTON, 32 W. Third 
St., Lowell, was cured of Internal 
Fevers, and Humors of the Stomach, 
by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and his 
daughter was ——-_ relieved of 
Scrofulous Humor, Salt Rheum, 
General Debtiity, and 
by the same remedy. 

Mrs. H. McKay, 150 First St., Low- 
ell, saved the life of her son, who 
Scrofulous Glandular Swell aod 
seemed to be into a Deelime, by 


other ailments, 


Sores 
had neck of Mrs. W. C. HALLIDAY, of East 





giving to him Ay#R’s SARSAPARILLA. 


| AYER'S 


E. M: Sarcent’s danghter, 41 Andover 
St., Lowell, effected x complete cure of 
numerous large, offensive, und obsti- 


stinate sores, by Impure 
Blood, by t g@ AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Erysipelas, in a very severe form, 


suffered by Mrs. F. Houser, of York- 
town, N. J., was cured by AYER’s SaR- 
SAPARILLA, 


Hereditary Scrofula afflicted the 
family of Mr. HipmaM Puiuips, of 
rlover, Vt., for three generations. At 
the age of 73 years, from a weak and 
tottering old man, covered with scrofu- 
lous eruptions and sores, he hus become 
sound, hale, and hearty, through the use 
of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. N. B. Davis, suffering from 
the same cause, in other ways, though 
not so severely, has been greatly ben- 
efitted by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and 
is confide t cure by « contigiu- 


mt of a 
unee the icine. Her.child, whose 
resis all other 


scroful ore 
treatment, w plete by 
AYER's SARSAPARILEA. 


Liver Complai in the casé of Ay 
V. LANE, 7th aad Mound, Sts., Cinein- 
cinndi Q., and even Uleers on the 
Liver, with which J.C, Foster, Cerle- 
ton, Neb., was afflicted, have been prompt- 
ly amd thoroughly cured by AYER’s 
SARSAPARIELA. 


ae Ti he ea lead of TFraknte 
ol., LOWE 8 Mev 

ing Pe SM and ose and her. 
daughter of Neuralgia’ and’ Weakness, 
both by the use of AYER’s SARSAPA- 
RIEEA, 


Purulent Scrofulous on’ the 
Dover, Vt., 
and her 


were made 
eral health f 
ARSAPARILLA. 


nd and well, 
y restored, by 





Purulent Ulce 


Gerieral Debility, 2 seeming collapse 
of all the physical and nervous forces, was 
the unhappy plight from which the REv. 
W. E. PENNINGTON, of Central South 
Hampton, N. B., was rescued by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. 


Rheumatism was cured in WAKREN 
LELAND, the famous bon vivant and 
hetel rietor. of Lony Branch and 
New Pork. by the use of AYER's SARSA- 
PARILLA. 


Also, in the case of Joun J. RYAN, 
superintendent of the Athletic Buse Ball 
Club of Philadelphia, who suffered 
severely, and got no relief from other 
remedies. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 80 
purified his blood that he has never had 
rheumatism since, notwithstanding ull the 
cca of ten years of his professional 

e. 


From a condition of P 4) Pros- 
tration or seeming Anzwmia, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. NATHAN 8S. CLEVELAND, of 
27 East Canton St., Boston, was re- 
established in the n of perfect 

ulth by the use of AYER's SARSAPA- 

LLA. 


Organic troubles affecting the head, 
Heart, und stomach, arising from a scrof- 
ulous taint that also made itself apparent 
in annoying humors, threatened the life of 
ToMAS ©. RAMos, of Plainsbury, Mer- 
ced Co., Cal., who was saved made 
well again by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


JOHN McCurt, 17 Howe St., Lowey 
in vain sought relief through other - 
cal treatment, during three years, from 

rs, that some doctors 
valled Fever Sores, and others Necrosis. 
But three bettles of AYER’s SaRsaPa- 
RILLA effected a permanent cure. 


But it iy needless to multiply instances 
further. The knowledge to-day is world- 
wide that 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
Is the only medicine that is ALWAYS RELIABLE and THOROUGHLY EFFICACIOUS: 
for removal of ail’ impurities from the blood. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., [ANaAtyrican cHEmists) Lowell, Mass. 


Sold'by all Druggists: price $1.00, six bottles for $5: 
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Insurance Company: of New Yerk. 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary, 
T. B GREENE, W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. 
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‘Pennsylvania Educational Bureaw, 
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" STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Offiee, 5 & 7 John St, New York. 













